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| Dear SO N, 


ww, been at ſo much Expence and Care 
to ſet you fairly out, to act your part upon 
the ſtage of the world; I have conſidered, 
| what might be further done, to contribute to 
your ſacceſsful Performance. And obſerving that you 
were gone out from under the Shadow of the Father's 
Wing, when counſel was at hand on every occaſion that 
| offered, and yet are expoſed to the danger of a much 
more llippery Situation, through the abundance of pow- 
erful Temptations; I thought proper to ſend you up a 
ſtock of ſuch well-tried advice as might ſerve for your 
direction on all occaſions. 

And though ſome Fathers, and among how perſons. 
of great Diſtinction, have undertaken to give advice unto 
their Sons, whoſe works in that kind have been publiſh- 
ed and extant, and therefore this my little Labour may 
ſeem needleſs ; yet not any (that I know of) hath ſtoopt 
ſo low as to give advice to an Apprentice, but they 
directed their thoughts to ſuch a pitch, as lay not in the 
level of the greateſt part of Mankind ; ta whom advice 
was notleſs needful. However, you'll find here many things 
not touched on, by their obſervation, and ſuch as when 
tried will be found to deſerve your care, and caution. 
But what concerns you moſt, is not the Doctrine, but 
the Uſe; for 'tis not hard to give good Counſel, but 
to take it. Young men are apt to think themſelves the 
wiſeſt ; but that in general is impoſſible, becauſe wiſdom 
(for the moſt part) is bought by experience, and young 
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men have not had time enough to make any conſiderable 
Acquiſition. of it. You have this e, 2 then; to 
have. that flock, which trath been traded for by elder 
years, and thoſe tos exerciſed flot ina few concerns ; add 
theſe unto/your own, and you may be as wife, as if you 
lad already lived ſome more. years in the Ward. 

If this my care for you do not turn to account, I'm 
ſare the error will be found your own ; and if hereby 


you're not made the wiſer, your follies will be the more 


without excuſe, But I ſhall proſecute theſe my deſigns 


contrived for your benefit, with my unceſſant prayers, 
that God would be your ſure and conſtant Guide. For 
as our Actions ſhould be all done for his Glory, ſo 
ſhould our Enterprizes be all undertaken with the expect- 
ance and invocation of the divine aſſiſtance. Therefore 
as in the diſpoſing of our affairs, reſpect ſhould be had 
that we may be ſerviceable to God in our Generations ; 
fo ſhould our eyes be up unto him for his blefling on us 
in thoſe affairs, whoſe infinite power doth either blaſt 
them, - or make them flouriſh, according to his good Plea- 
ſure. And it ſhould be our moſt important care, ſo to 
live, not by our Iniquities to bring a curſe on us and our 
endeavours. | 

The firſt thing therefore which I am to recommend to 
you, is Religion towards God ; by which I chiefly un- 
derſtand, All care to fave a man's own Soul: for it ſeems 
irrational and abſurd, to deſign the,provident managment 
of the affairs of this preſent life, when a man is utterly 


_ regardleſs of the much more important concernments of 


a better. And if the Child in the womb had the Idea 
of the life here, in proportion to that which we have of 
the life to come, *twould be eſteemed ſtrange, if it ſhould 
be more thoughtful for its eaſy lying the nine months 
of geſtation, than its comfortable living (it may be) an 
hundred years after its Birth. Our vanity and madneſs 


are much more groſs in the neglect of thoſe things which 


are not ſeen, which are eternal; when we only cafe for 
thoſe things which are ſeen, which are temporal, But 
it is not my dengn here, to give you directions in this 
Matter, that would ſwell this little Treatiſe to too great 
a Bulk; and there are almoſt innumerable pious labours 
of Learned men who have largely treated on this ſubject. 
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But there is one main thing, which is in truth much 
wanted every where, which I have chiefly here to re- 


mind you of, to wit, 

That you be ſerious in the matter of Religion: for he 
that is ſerious, and thoughtful of thoſe affairs, according 
to that vaſt concernment that is in them, will not be 
much at a loſs for the proper means of performing his 


Duty ; yet let me ſet before you two or three things by 


way of caution. 5 
Do not buſy your ſelf much about the Controverſal 


1 part of Religion, for that tends more to Debate, than to 
[ Edification ; and makes a man rather inquiſitive, than 
practical. Faith and good works are the things wherein 


a man can never unprofitably, never too abundantly be 
imployed. And the truth is, *tis no hard matter for the 
talk of Religion, to ſupplant the practice of it; nor for 
a man to ſpeak handſomely of that, which he will never 
do; and like Seneca, to praiſe poverty, whilſt he heaps up 
millions. *Tis infinitely better conſcientiouſly to practice 


the plain truths we know, than curiouſly to diſpute about 


thoſe things we know not; rather walking in the good 
old Road of manifeſt Holineſs, than in the new affected 
way of diſputed Devotion. 


Do not eſpouſe any opinion, or faction of men, to be Fa#ion. ] 


led by them one ſtep farther, than the clear conviction of 
your own judgment conducts you. For how great indiſ- 
_ cretion is it to be hurried by the raſhneſs of others, into 
thoſe precipices, whoſe depth and dangers you have made 
no Eſtimate of? And how great an injury is it to that 
Reaſon which God hath given to us, to ſubject our Un- 
derſtanding to the Senſe of others, and blindly to ſubſcribe 
to the bold Notions of any factious leader of a Sect. 
Never ingage fo far in any opinion, or way, as to ſuf- 
fer for it, without the clear conviction of your own Con- 
ſcience, that it is your duty ſo to do. For though there 


be a glory in fuffering, overballancing to ſome minds the 


loſs and ſmart which accompanies it; and though there 
be much in a judgment already perſuaded that we do well 
in ſuftering, eſpecially when we are incouraged by thoſe 
who abet the opinion: Though thus (I ſay) when in hot 
blood, and in the glory of the buſineſs, it was no difficult 
matter to appear gallant in fome fierce incounters; yet 

| when 
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when the wounds have had time to cool, the ſpectators 


are gone, and you are left alone and become ſerious, be- 
believe me, your ſpirit will be intolerably dull, if it be 


not cleared up with a conſcience, bearing witneſs in 
your Breaſt that you have ſuffered according ta the will 


of God. 3 ie 

But further; under this notion of Religion I recommend 
to you all acts of Devotion and Service towards God; all 
care to give him the inward adoration of the heart, and 
the outward worſhip which is well-pleaſing in his ſight. 
And this advice is the more neceſſary, becauſe among the 
people of this great City, the greateſt part of thoſe who 
are not factiouſly devout, are irreligiouſly profane. For 
from the one extreme, moſt men are run into the other; 


cContenting themſelves barely with the name of Chriſtians. 
In which reſpect (I think) they are not match'd by any 


generation of people in the world beſide. For whereas 
every Nation acknowledgeth ſome Gad which they wor- 
ſhip after their manner, with a zealous devotion, even 
to the laying down their very lives; how many are there 
among us, which have not ſo much as a ſhew of Religion, 
not any Duty performed to God in their Families, not 
any invocation of his name, unleſs in curſed Blaſphemy 
and Oaths? And as to giving thanks at meals, it is either 
zotally neglected, or done with ſuch affected brevity, as 
if they intended rather a Scoff of the Divine Majeſty, than 
otherwiſe ? The attendance upon the Publick Service, is 
with many the ſame thing as going to the Play-houſe, 
and for the ſame purpoſe, to /ze and be ſeen ; and the 
moſt exact account which they there take of any thing, 
15 the new faſhion. | | 
But in your attendance upon Divine Worſhip, ſay, as 
Jacob of Bethel, How dreadful is this place] and remem- 
ber the greatneſs of that God, who hath profeſſed himſelf 
to be a jealous God, and therefore be obſervant what 
manner of Addreſſes you make to him, doing the duty 
you are engaged in with all your might; as well Knowing 
that that God who requireth you ſhould love him with 
all your heart, expects that you ſhould apply your ſelf 
to his ſervice, with the united intention of all your facul- 
ties. | | 
And though the Apoſtle faith, that we ſhould pray 
LT | without 
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without ceaſing, the heart being always in a frame of 
calling upon God, and in a continual deſire and expect- 
ance of ſupplies from him, in whom all our ſprings are; 
Vet our ſolemn applications to him, ſhould be with ſuch 
fear and reverence, as ſuits with his infinite and incom- 
prehenſible greatneſs, And as our hearing of his Word 

1 read or preached, ſhould be not as of the ſound of words, 

1 but with obſervation of the importance of the ſenſe : So 

mould our calling upon him, not be the inconſiderate and 
formal mumbling over a parcel of prayers; but with 
that faith, affection, and earneſt deſire, as may approve 
us to be other than vain Bablers. Ge 
Religion is not only of great uſe as to the advantages 

of the world to come, but alſo to the concernments of 
this preſent life: the Grace of God which bringeth Sal- 
vation, teaching us not only to live godly, but alſo righ- 
J ↄ TT.. 
who hath a good report of all men, and J hope of truth rice. 
that he is an honeſt good man, and able in his way; 
from him you will receive daily examples of the exerciſe 
of vertue; and as he will expect the duty of a ſervant 
from you, in your ſervice of him; ſo I know he will per- 
form the duty of a Maſter to you in your good government 
and inſtruction: It therefore behoves you to anſwer the 
end that was deſigned in your being ſo diſpoſed of, and ſo 
to take care to be a ſervant now, as that you may be 
a Matter hereafter. To that end, it not alittle conduces 
to have you come off the Stage with the applauſe of ha- 
ving acted the part of a ſervant well: for he that is happy 
in that Character goes a great way in the ſecond part !! | 
mean) the ſetting up for himſelf, ' ft n 0»: 
He that will thus come off, muſt be habituated to the Liar. 

exerciſe of thoſe vertues, which greatly tend to the ob- 

taining a good name; and the firſt of theſe we may ſay 
JJ ⅛ B-Ä 8 | 
For not to ſpeak how great a fin it is by a lie to deny 
the God of truth, and his omniſcience who knoweth all | 
things; It is not to be imagined,” how great a diſrepute 
is by it contracted. ' For we thereby not only make our 

f ſelves the Scorn of thoſe that diſcover us, but deprive our 

{elves of that Credit, which we might expect from thoſe 

m + | which | 
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which do not. The liar rendring himſelf perpetually ſu- 
ſpeed, is not believed even when he ſpeaks truth, _ _ 
. Beſides, the liar ſeldom obtains the end which he pro- 
754 to himſelf, by committing this mean odious Vice: 
For beſides that it argues much profaneneſs to back one 
ſin with another, and make recompence for what was ill 
done the firſt time, with doing ill the ſecond; it ſeldom 
proves, but that the falſhood is diſcovered, and what 
might at firſt be eaſily pardoned, upon a fair confeſſion, 
juſtly draws on a ſevere animadverſion, by the addition 
of this moſt diſingenuous ſort of guilt. And indeed it is 
very ſeldom but that a ſoft anſwer, and confeſſion, obtains 
pardon for that offender, whom a lie would have rendered 
„„ rr ft 5. 
Fidelity. Fidelity is another virtue ſo eſſentially neceſſary in this 
deſign, that to ſuppoſe a good ſervant without it, were to 
ſuppoſe a man wi <p har ba Let it be therefore your 
our o 


principal care to keep your hand undefiled from what you 

cannot juſtly call wn. Neither let any opportunity, 
or probability of concealment ever tempt you to lay your 
fingers on that, which your conſcience tells you is not 
your, undoubted Property. What is ſo unrighteouſly de- 
tained, muſt cithe. be with ſhame. refunded, or (which 
is worſe) with impenitency kept, to the treaſuring up 
of wrath againſt the day of wrath. | Beſides obſerve, how 
great an happineſs it is to be bold-faced in the conſcience 
of our own integrity in this behalf; when like Moſes and 
Samuel, we are able to preſent a challenge to the whole 
world, if they can charge us with having taken any thing 
Conſadera. It concerns you alſo, to have no confederacy with any 
cy and Con- that have ſuch bird- limed hands; nor any connivance 
nivance. with them: for it is not the leaſt part of fidelity to thoſe 
who entruſt us, to be as their eyes, and ears, to prevent 
all injurious encroachments, And ' tis eaſy to conjecture 

that one truſty ſervant, may greatly contribute to his 
maſter's preſervation from that ruin which might other- 
wiſe be brought upon him by the unfaithfulneſs of others. 
There is another ſort of Fidelity, though not always of 
that conſequence, yet not leſs acceptable to thoſe who 
ſhall imploy you; you are to be faithful to their reputa- 
tions, not only avoiding all reports and ſpeeches which 
| | may 
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may caft the leaſt blemiſh upon them ; but at all times 
interpoſing your ſelf in their vindication, againſt the ob- 
loquy of thoſe, who may traduce them, 55 
And indeed, as to ingenious ſpirits, nothing is more 
dear, than their reputations: ſo there is not any thing 
which endears a ſervant to ſuch Maſters more, than when 
they ſhall hear either of his refuting ſuch calumnies where- 
by their good name was endangered, or giving the moſt 
favourable interpretation to thoſe true allegations to which 


their weakneſs, or overſight, might render them ob- 
noxious. | | | . Fo” 


Temperance is the next virtue which here comes to be 
mentioned ; a virtue of that expediency, that ſcarce any 
buſineſs is readily done without it ; for he who wants this 
moderator, and does not curb the faulty propenſities of 
the body, by the right dictates of reaſon, is unht for any 
employment. For which cauſe Solomon ſaith, The flug- 


gard ſhall be cleathed with rags, becauſe he cryes, Yet a 


little more ſleep, a little mare ſlumber, And traly it is not 
hard to declaim againſt the intemperate uſe of ſleep, it 
being ſo much time abated from our Lives; and as either 
returning us into that condition we were in our mothers 
womb, or as anticipating that when in our graves ; being 
as it were to that end ordained, to put us in mind of our 
own infirmity, and that we die daily. We not only de- 
prive our ſelves of ſo much of our lives, as is thus unne- 
ceſſarily diſpoſed of; but we alſo cut off from our felveso 
much opportunity to diſpatch our affairs, as is by us this 
way intemperately expended. 1 


In both which reſpects of Health and ealth, I may alſo | 


diſſuade you from intemperance in meats and drink; being 
what moſt certainly decays the body,and conſumes the purſe, 

Exceſs in theſe, is a pleaſureable evil, whereby we cut 
our own throats with delight, and put out natural heat, 
with throwing on too much fuel. It is alfo a coſtly va- 
nity, the dainty tooths of ſome, corroding ſo far into 


their eſtates, as to reach the very vitals; and one mouth 


being more than enough for ſix pair of hands. For what 
would ſupply a temperate appetite with what is whole- 
ſome, at the price of a few pence, will-not fatisfy the 
luxurious Palate with what it ſhall think delicate, at as 
many pounds; This caution deſerves your greater 
| | care, 
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care, being in a City, which abounds with fulneſs of 
bread ; whither all the dainties of the Kingdom have their 
confluence ; and exceſs in eating is uſhered in with the 
greateſt ſolemnity and abundance (I believe) of any place 
in the world beſides. The delights of Aſia, ſo much 

| talked of, as the enervating poiſon to heroick Spirits; 
being but as Kick -ſhaws to thoſe exceſſes which the pre- 
ſent luxury hath invented; wherein the deſign, ſeems to 
be, by whets and provocatives to the appetite, to deal by 
ſtomachs, as Cock-Maſters by their fainting duelliſts, 
who hold them up, that cannot ſtand of — to a 
freſh encounter. 

And though this exceſs 5 eating may be hurtful to 
the body, and conſumptive to the purſe ; yet it is not in 
many reſpects ſo pernicious, as that of drink; which by 
a ſad fatality proves a deluge to Reaſon, and commonly 
renders us the ſcorn of children; and deteſtation of ſober 
men. Though Ido not want reaſons of the higheſt nature, 
yet ſincerely I want words to-importune you to a juſt ab- 
horrency of ſo great a miſchief, whereby we unman our 
ſelves of the reaſon God hath given us, like ſwine wallow - 
ing in our own vomits; and rendring our ſelves both the 

fit inſtruments of every iniquity, and incapable of any 
good counſel which might prevent us. As therefore your 
inclination is now averſe to this vice, ſo let me adjure 
you, by all that is dear and ſacred, that you continue at 
the greateſt diſtance from it. 
Apparel. Here alſo let me put in a caution againſt intemperance 
and fantaſtickneſs in Apparel; wherein this Nation is ſo 
immoaderate, that They are moſt witty how to be moſt 
Feps.antick, Fops in dreſs are the ridicule and ſcorn of all ſo- 
ber intelligent perſons. Their very Taylors and Peruke- 
makers laugh at them behind their backs, they are envi- 1 
ed by none but ſuch as themſelves. Expenſiveneſs in Ap- 'F 
parel, therefore is certainly as great a foolery as men can 9 
eaſily be guilty of; when at huge rates, they purchaſe thoſe 4 
things, for which they are no more valued, than a fore- 
horſe for his father. If Apparel be beyond the Eſtate, 
the wearer is juſtly eſteemed a prodigal fool ; if but equal 
to it, the regard due to his rank will be paid to him with- 
out it. For you may obſerve, . the value which we ſet 


upon Perſons (beſides that due to the eado y ments of 5 
; min 
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mind) is according to their Rentals; and he that hath 


an ample revenue, ſhall: be reſpected, however plainly 


dreſſed : when a fine fellow without a competent fortune, 


among thoſe that know him, ſhall have no more eſteem, 
than a poor raſcal on the Stage in the array of a Prince: 
and he that came into the preſence of King Henry the 
Eighth with an hundered tenements on his back, ſold to 
make him fine, would have had twice as many hats off the 
next Term, if he had had the rent of them in his purſe. 


It is therefore wiſdom to wear ſuch apparel as may ſhew 


you are not ſordid, and neglect your ſelf ; not ſuchas may 
make your purſe light through the coſt,. nor your judg- 


ment cenſured for the vanity even in the caſe of the Man. 


of rank and diſtinction: the Advice is right which the 
Poet puts into the Father's mouth, that the Son's Habit 
be Rich, not gawdy, nor expreſs d in fancy. 


IL 


What comes next to be laid before you, is the art of Silence. 


Silence; a good Quality of great uſe in the Conduct of 
life, and affairs. And therefore as in genera], that talk- 
ative humour ſhould be avoided, which expoſeth a man 
to the cenſure of others, it being-very difficult to talk 
much and well: in like manner it is pretty difficult ſo to 
guide that voluble member, the Tongue, as that ſome- 
thing ſhall not eſcape, which may be turned to your pre- 
Judice, eſpecially if perſons be talked of whom you cannot 
commend without envy, nor diſpraiſe without danger. 
Every one being ſmartly ſenſible of the ſtroak of the 
tongue, and none being ſo ready to amend for being cen- 
ſured, as to be revenged of the cenſuxer. 
But ' tis eſpecially dangerous to ſpeak any thing in the 
diſparagement of Womens Beauty, or Honour ; for they 
are naturally full of Reſentment ; and by how much the 
more feeble, the more prone to revenge thoſe things, 
which an elated magnanimity would overlook. Through 
the conſciouſneſs of their imbecility, they lay their de- 


ſigns cloſe, and proſecute their little Quarrels with more 


extreme revenges, than you can eaſily imagine: being 
reſolved to do that at the firſt caſt, which they are ever 
in fear will not be effected by an after- game; and are 
fully taught that policy, to level their blow at the head, 
and not at the heel. Doing their buſineſs too, after the Ita- 
lian mode; ſo that though 1 diſguſt is ſunk deep into 

2 | their 
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their minds, yet it ſhall not break out till they are ſure 
of their Mark. Therefore you may obſerve in all ſtory, 
no Revenge ſo cloſe and malicious in the Execution as 
that of Women: Witneſs Sir Thomas Overbury's Caſe, 
whom no endearments could ranſome from being a Vi- 
cim of Feminine rage. Neither is it a farthing matter, 


Whether what you have ſaid, be true or ne; unleſs by 


how much the truer, by ſo much the more provoking : it 
being with them, as the Hiſtorian ſaid of Nero, he could 
not bear to hear told of him, what he delighted to act, 


their principal art being that of concealment ; and there- 


fore they hate none ſo much as thoſe who pry into their 
actions. of „„ 
But this is not to be underſtood generally; for there 
are very many of that Sex, whoſe ſentiments are ſuitable 
to the delicacy of their conſtitutions, being as innocent 


and harmleſs, as the Dove; their purer ſouls know no- 


thing of fin, more than what cannot be avoided by the 
Infirmity of human nature; are without any thing of gall; 
and are far from thoughts of revenge, becauſe they can 
think none ſo ill, as to deſerve an ill thought of them. 
To ſpeak any thing which might, though but obliquely, 
refle& upon ſuch as theſe, is an impiety not to be expati- 


ated by the moſt ſubmiſſive acknowledgments. But there 


are others who are Conſcious of the greateſt Crimes, 
which *tis their art to cover over with different appear- 
ance; to which end they rack their curious wits in in- 
venting expedients to hide that, which they fear not to 
commit; but hate ſhould be known, and therefore pro- 
ſecute with cruel malice whoever pretends to make a 
Diſcover. 1 | 

But you are to be very careful, not to diſcover the 
concerns of that familyſ wherein you live, for every man's 
houſe is his Caſtle, and ſhould be as his Cabinet ; whence 
nothing ſhould be divulg'd but by his permiſſion. We 
have examples, even of ſome ſlaves, who have endured 


the extreameſt tortures, rather than diſcover their Maſter's 


ſecrets, Neither is it fit to babble of thoſe things which 

u may poſſibly conceive are of inconſiderable moment; 

for he that will indiſcreetly tell any thing, is ever ſuſpect- 

ed that he will tel] every thing. And they that have 

ſome truth from your mouth to begin upon, will W r 
| bui 
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build ſuch a ſuperſtructure, as is proportionable to their 
own imaginations: which they will endeavour to eſtab- 
liſh upon the credit of that truth which you at firſt re- 
ported. 8 | 


nut eſpecially let what is committed to you as a ſecret, 
3 be lockt up by you as in a Cabinet, not to be opened, but 
by the key of him that gave it. For that Levity is into- 


lerable which leaks out into the next company what was 
committed by his friend, or is eaſily drawn in to diſcover 


what was ſo entruſted ; for every man in his heart deſpi- 
ſes that perſon who can not govern his tongue in ſuch mat - 
ters; and conſiders him as a ſive that will hold no water. 


And here you may alſo take notice, how expedient 
it is, not to be talkative of ſuch deſigns as are in your 
thoughts, of bargains to buy, or bufineſs to do; for there- 
by you give great occaſion for others to prevent you, if 
they judge it worth the while and they whocome under 
the reach of your projects, are thereby alarmed to circum- 
vent you, and defeat your Intentions ; and 'tis no ſmall 
advantage in every affair, to take thoſe we are to deal 
with unprovided. The prudent conduct is not to talk of 
what you have deſigned until *tis effected, and perhaps 
not then neither, leſt it may ſerve as a precaution againſt 


you in your future dealings: and *tis your cloſe lads who 


commonly effect thoſe buſineſſes, which your great talk- 
ers can never compals. | 


For though there be a natural proneneſs to boaſt of our 


own abilities; yet he is very unwiſe that talks of them, 


or of his own arts. For *tis one of the greateſt parts of 
cunning, to endeavour not to be thought ſo: and he that 
proclaims his own skill, beats the Drum to the alarming 
thoſe he hath to do with; and ſummons every man to 
come well provided to deal with him, that declares he goes 
always furniſhed with a Sword and Buckler. And where 
cautious men entertain an opinion that you are an over- 
match for them, in bargain-driving, or that you have bet- 
ter Intelligence, or an earlier Correſpondence than them- 
ſclves, or any other advantage, their Prudence will forbid 
them to deal with you at all; eſpecially for any Commodi- 

ties that are liable to any great Variations in their Price. 
Nor is it fit to talk of our expectances, nor of our hope 
of ſuch ſucceſſes, which depend upon the good will of 
| | others, 


I 
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others, which are doubtful and uncertain in the Event; 
and if we fall from ſuch hopes ſo diſcovered, we fall as 
much in our reputations, as if our caſualty had been real; 
and expoſe our ſelves as much to the deriſion of others. | 
And ſuch imaginary diſappointments are frequently retor- 


ted on us, as the true returns of our own unworthineſs: 


and *tis but a juſt confidence that others take in this kind 
to deny us, when they ſee us fo rich in hopes, but not ſo 
in performance. However, he that antidates his own. 


enjoyments, and takes poſſeſſion of them beforehand in 


his diſcourſes, according to the Proverb, Sells the Bear's 


Skin ere the Bear be caught. 


Be warily ſilent in all ſuch things as are in difference 
between others: for he that blows the Coals in other mens 
e ſhall be ſure to have the ſparks fly in his mouth. 
It being hard to make even ſuch an amicable interpoſition 

as ſhall not admit of a ſiniſter interpretation. All men al- 


moſt being led by their paffions and prejudices, and their 
own intereſt ; and ſcarce a man that will weigh his own 
cauſe in the ballance of Juſtice. . And therefore you will 
be neceſſitated in ſuch cafes either to deny your own rea- 
ſon, and be towed about at the pleaſure of others, or ex- 
poſe your ſelf to the diſguſts of thoſe, who judge of your 
ſentiments, not by the truth and reaſon of them, but by 


their own paſſions. | 
hut it is vilely odious to be an inſtrument by inflaming 


ſtories to add fuel to the animoſities of diſſenting parties, 
and be a tale-bearer to keep up that fewd, which might 
otherwiſe expire through want of nouriſhment. For be- 
ſide that ſuch practices uſually prove-pernicious, and they 


that deal in them, as it were, hold a fox by the ears, and 


feldom part without a ſnap, or a ſcratch, if not worſe: 


It is the Devil's work to blow the coal of diſſention; and 


on the contrary, Bleſſed are the Peace-makers. 

Tie therefore every one's duty to bury all corroding 
language in oblivion : and it will be your wiſdom to have 
your tongue always dipt in Oyl but never in Vinegar : 
I mean, not to convey any ſuch relations as ſhall have a 


bitterneſs in them; nor give any anſwers in your own 
cauſe, which ſhall. not be lenitive. For how much a ſoft 
anſwer pacifieth wrath ? I believe you need not look back 


_ antient examples, how thereby Gideon quieted the 
: Epbra- 


1 
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Epbraimites, or Abigail David, when NabaPs churliſh 
anſwer had highly incenſed him; your own occaſions will 
give you experience enough of this nature: neither will 
there need much: to perſuade you, if on ſuch occaſions 


15 


you conſult your reaſon, and not your paſſion. For 


it is a fooliſh Pride and obſtinacy that cannot ſtoop to a 
ſubmiſſion ; and *tis ſurely no leſs than madneſs to think 
that what was ill done by caſual over-{ight, will be made 
amends for by a ſtubborn reply. | | 

And here *twill not be impertinent to adviſe you to be 
of a meek and calm converſation, by no means apt to take 
pet at matters of little moment, for ſuch captious perſons 
are like the weather- cock, which every wind. diſturbs, 
and turns about to a different point of the Compaſs ; by 
which, they contract much diſquietneſs to themſelves, 
and become very unacceptable to others. But even where 
there is juſt cauſe given, tis much better to let the waſps 
alone, than by contending with them to bring a ſwarm 


about your ears: Vet it is ſtill more inconvenient to be 


a man of ſtrife, and to ſtudy accafions to quarrel with 
others. | d ce Og 

And it often happens that ſuch tempers, by their fre- 
quent colliſion, do ſtrike fire out of thoſe flints, where 
otherwiſe none would have appeared ; and raiſe upenemies 
out of that duſt, which if not ſtir'd, would never have 
flown in their eyes. It is abundantly better to ſtudy the 
good will of all, rather than to make an enemy of any ; 
and to be of that obliging ſpirit, as to gain the affection 
of every one (except of thoſe, as an Hiſtorian ſays of a 


very wicked Stateſman) whoſe friendſhip is not to be had 


but by a Participation in their wickedneſs, For there is 
not a Creature ſo contemptible, which may not be ſome- 
thing beneficial, and whoſe friendſhip may not be rather 
valuable than its enmity. And therefore kindneſſes done, 
meet with requitals many. times beyond what could be ex- 
pected; and *tis a ſtory well known, That he who prov'd 
a Chirurgeon to the lame Lyon, had his life afterwards ſa- 
ved by the ſame Lyon, „ 
Make a trial and you will find how far a conſtant af- 
fability prevails for the gaining of men : for dailyexperi- 
ence ſhews, that we make thoſe creatures our play-fellows, 

_ which are mild and gentle; but keep at a diſtance thoſe, 
„ e | ah which 


Apatility. 
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which are fierce and cruel: and the furly grim Maſtiff 
lyes without doors, when we make a Lap-dog of him 

r | | 

Hugality. What I have next to adviſe you to, is, the practice of 
Frugality, a virtue expedient for all, but chiefly for you, 
who like the Silk-worm, muſt ſpin your riches out of 
your own boſom, having ſuch ſmall expectations of helps 
from abroad. That which I have to leave you, being but 
little at the moſt; and if J had much, and you being the 
eldeſt, might challenge the greateſt ſhare ; yet there are 
nine beſides, and a poſſibility of more, which muſt all be 
furniſhed out into the world as well as you: and 'twill 
be well, if God give me life and ability to do that. So 
that the caſe ſtands with you, as in Military affairs, where 
there are no hopes of your ever rallying, if you be once 
routed. I have furniſhed you into the way that you are 
in, not only according to my power, but in truth beyond 
it; therefore if you ſhipwreck now, you are undone for 
ever. Be careful then to play your fore-game well for 
you will have no after-game; and when you then come 
to ſee your Errors you will be wiſe too late. There will 
be no hopes of a ſecond ſetting forth, if your firſt miſcar- 
ry. And in truth, no man takes that courſe, but goes 
upon great diſadvantages, For as they who intend to ſow 
Corn on woody-grounds, not only exerciſe that Husban- 
dry which is common to every Crop, but alſo rid out 
of the way with much labour thoſe buſhes and rubbiſh 
which cumber the Land: So you will find your ſelf not 
only to ſtruggle with thoſe difficulties which uſually oc- 
cur in every deſign, but alſo with thoſe prejudices which 

every one will take up, upon your firſt miſcarriage; and 
you'll find it much harder to recover a credit once im- 
paired, than to keep that in a flouriſhing greenneſs which 
was never blaſted. _ _ 8 N 
Be ſure therefore to go out into the world like a ſheet 
of clean paper, where no blots are to be diſcern'd ; leg 
your reputation be like the Virgin parity, not ftain'd with 

. any thing which may render you ſuſpected to the time to 

come. For that is the beſt frugality which is ſparing f 
our credit, which can never be guarded with too great 
jealouſy, nor forfeited but with the greateſt loſs. Nor 


yet think that credit which is gotten with the expenee of 
money, 
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money, unleſs God ſhall fo bleſs you, as that it ſhould be 
a ſhame to you not te be expenfive : For he that expects 


repute, having a good eſtate, by being ſparing, is like the 


man who would bring his horſe to live upon nothing; ſo 
he that would get credit by ſpending high, whilſt his E- 
ſtate is low, doth but blow a Bladder, which will burſt 
with a ſtink. And be ſure of this, that the firſt ſtep to re- 
putation (next to doing virtuouſly) is to have ſomething : 
and therefore lay out no money, but what neceſſity ex- 
torts, or as will be ſure to return with a good Cargo : 
For obſerve the old Rule, that A penny ſav'd is two pence 
got; and the way to much is by a little, far the greateſt 
ſum which can be imagined, was begun in a penny; and 
tis worth your | minding, how much he had for his 
horſe, who ſold him but far an half- penny a nail 
doubled. Jes 

And therefore be kills in that part of Arichwetick, 
which is Addition, and not Subſtraction: for when there 
is an inclination to take out, and you think *tis but a 


ſmall matter; conſider how many dry blows the poor 


| Country-man gives, to earn no more in an whole day, 


to ſuſtain his Family with bread, than you ſquander a- 


way on your Luxury or Vanity. 
And take notice, that as the moſt ample Structure had 


but one corner- ſtone at the beginning: So be certain, 
that an eſtate is more eaſily propagated from ſomething, 
though never ſo ſmall, than for nothing; and he that 
hath one ſhilling may much ſooner get five, than he a 
penny, who hath not one farthing. Therefore that 
Graſier who left behind him ſome thouſands of yearly 
Revenue, took care to ſave when he was a poor Drover 
ſo much, as bought a Calf to begin with. I can eaſily 
fee abr | maniaverth: a: thouſand Pounds, might | grow 
worth an hundred thiuſand ; but the greateſt management 


lies in getting the firſt thouſand. He that is not frugal in 


what is ſmall, does not deſerve to be truſted with much. 


7 


But this you are ſacredly to obſerve, if you-ſhall be in- Mageres 
truſted with the keeping of your Maſter's Caſh : Look onCaþ. 


it, as you would do on a plague-fore, if a thought come 


in your mind of imploying one penny of it for you own 


uſc. For n, all that is there muſt be accounted for; 
2:3 > Mo and 
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and *twill be infinite odds between the eaſineſs of taking. 
out, and of returning it back again. 

A very fit Partner for Frugality, is Induſtry That 
what is by ſparing ſaved, may be with diligence impro- 
ved; and what is ſo improved, be again ſpared. For 
frugality alone is but ſingle getting; but joyned with in- 
duſtry, is double : like thoſe beams of the Sun, which 
by Reflection from the earth, make that heat not to be 
indured, which would be hardly warmth otherwiſe, And 
where much cannot be done at once, diligence effects it 
Hy degrees, producing by a frequent repetition as great 
an heat, as more vaſt abilities but leſs active. And it 
hath been obſerved, that it is, not leſs gainful to Navigate 
in a ſmall Veſſel, which makes quick and frequent re- 
turns, than in that which returns but ſeldom, though 
deeply laden, Therefore the wiſeſt of men directs the 
fluggard to go to the Bee and Ant, aud learn their ways 


and be wiſe';' theſe infirm creatures plainly ſhew how 
much the Aſſiduity of an induſtrious labour can effect. 


*Tis an ill humour, when becauſe our means ſuit not 
with our ends, we will not purſue thoſe ends, which ſuit 
with our means; and becauſe we cannot do what we 
will, we will not do what we can; depriving our ſelves 
of what is within our power, becauſe we cannot do the 
things that are above our. power : When indeed the way 
to do much more than we can at profent,:1 is by doing 
the many littles, that we are able. 

And induſtry truly effects things beyond our own ex- 
ge Atte, when we are not diſcouraged by difficulties, 
but incited; and do not throw up the buſineſs as deſ- 
perate, becauſe not immediately practicable. And let. 
me tell you, of all tempers there's none more to be a- 
voided, than that the edge of whoſe activity is ſoon aba- 
ted: for they vilely deſpond at thoſe things as impoſſible, 
which a more tough diligence doth eaſily ſurmount. F or 
which cauſe, when the Hiſtorian had reckon'd up the 


many difficulties and dangers which Coſmus that firſt 


Duke of Etruria had to conflict with, in his infant go- 
vernment; he concludes with this ſtrong remark of Ap- 
plauſe. The Duke by his Patience and Induſtry got the 
better of all theſe D ficulties, which had been otherwiſe 


mvincible, And, in truth, 'tis not the part of a man, 
10 
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to lie down under the weight of Difficulty and give up the 
game, becauſe the Cards prove croſs; but by a generous 
conteſt, be hotteſt in our proſecutions when the coldeſt 
air blows on our deſigns; and like true Spur-nags,' ſtrain 
hardeſt againft the Hill ; or like Thunder, tear it moſt, 
where we meet with the ſturdieſt Oak, Even the talleſt 
Cedar will fall at your foot, to whoſe root you apply 
inceſſant ſtrokes. On which conſideration I was much 
taken with his device, who plac'd for his Sign a pair of 
Compaſſes, with this Motto, By Conſtancy and Labour; 
the one foot being fixt, the other in motion. 


Beſides, let me tell you, that nothing ſhall conciliate 
to you more friends, while you are a ſervant, than in in- 


duſtrious officiouſneſs, whilſt you are ready to do what 


the looks and nods of others intimate that they have a 
mind to: For as we love mettle in Brute creatures, and 
take delight when Dogs or Horſes ſhew their ready mo- 
tion at our whiſtle or chirrup ; ſo there's nothing we 
take more pleaſure in, than a diligent and willing ſer- 
vant : for he merits no thanks that doth what he is 
bidden, which otherwiſe would be exacted; but we ſet 
an eſtimate on him, as exceeding our expectations, who 
by his readineſs, anticipates our commands. 2 
Neither be diſcontented at doing thoſe ſervices which 
are mean, if they be honeſt: For there is nothing vile, 
but what is wicked ; nor is there any cauſe to be aſhamed 
of that, which is not ſinful. And to this purpoſe, we 
find Fabritius, that illuſtrious Roman, tending his own 
Gridiron, when the Samnite Ambaſſadors came to pe- 
tition him for peace. The truth is, *tis the meer effect 
of our pride and vanity, that we ſtamp thoſe things as 


diſgraceful which are good : for what is good, and what is 


honeſt are terms convertible; and the Philoſopher defines 
that to be hone/?, which is worthy of Honour, Hence 
it is that very little people among us ſcorn to put their 


hands to that, which formerly employed the Daughters 


of Kings. A lady is mentioned in the holy Scripture as 


. Skilld in Cookery, whoſe father was the Victorious 
Monarch King David, and whoſe Brother was Solomon 


in all his glory; but this is the abjectneſs of the age we 
live in, that Idleneſs is an ornament, and the greateſt 
Gentility is to do nothing; whereas in truth tis action 


C2 only 
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only that is noble; and not only the Celeſtial bodies are 
in continual motion, but he that is moſt high is pure, 
perpetual, and infinite I 
Choice of The next principal conſideration wherein your care is 
Company. requiſite, is the choice of your Company, wherein eve- 
ry perſon receives as great an allay, both in his reputa- 
tion and dipoſition, as water which paſs through Mine- 
rals do, in their taſtes and operations: For we fee it 
common, for the world to judge what men. are by the 
choice of their Company. And that it ſhould be ſo, 
depends upon the moſt natural reaſon: for we ſee that 
all things avoid that which is heterogeneous; and not 
only Animals, but even melted Metals eject out of their 
ſubſtances the leſs ſolid parts: and the liquid bodies of 
Water and Oyl, are as preciſe in their ſeperations: fo 
that as they all agree in general principles, they are each 
as ready to ſeperate in their private natures ; whereby 
they not only preſerve their ſpecifical differences, but 
prevent a confuſion, and final reduction to their Original 
Chaos. Hence we ſee that promiſcuous mixtures are 
Monſters in Nature; and as what God hath joy ned, he | 
will have none to put aſunder: ſo what he hath thus put 
aſunder, he forbids to be joined together. And for this | 
cauſe we read thoſe. Analogical injunctions, not to Plow W 
with an Ox and an Aſs, nor wear Garments of Linſey 
and Woolſey: mixt together. I have ſaid all this, only 
to let you ſee, how impoſſible *twill be for you to be 
8 a perſon of integrity, whilſt you converſe with 
thoſe that are vitious : And this the rather, becauſe we 
ſee that all perſons affect ſuch as are like themſelves, or 
thoſe. that they may make ſuch; and if you be neither, 
you either condemn them as being different, or are con- 
demned by them, becauſe of your difference; and you 
will find the ſame cenſure paſt upon you, by all that 
judge of you. 
Evil Com- You will alſo find that the danger of evil company, 
Tany. is not leſs than the diſcredit. In criminal matters it many 
times falls out, that our laws involye in the guilt, not 
only the principal Actors, but alſo all the company; as 
in matters of riot and murther. And in. caſes of treaſon 
even ſilence is capital; and in ſuch company you'll be 
ingaged, either to _ your friend's life, or expoſe 
your . | 
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tion and applauſe, to reyeal in converſation, where they 
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ur own. Thus he who attempted the murther of the 

rince of Orange, not only brought deſtruction upon 
himſelf, but on his confident alſo, who though he dread- 
ed to commit the fact, yet kept his counſel that attempted 
it: and the diſcovery of the laſt was made merely by 
obſervation, that he was ſeen to keep company with the 
former. I) TO Bt 36. 8640] 
But this is not the greateſt, becauſe not the moſt fre- 
quent danger that evil company brings with it ; a deeper 
miſchief is, that it depraves the mind, and leaves that 
filth upon the intellectuals and affections, which is not 
to be waſhed off without great difficulty by better coun- 


ſels. And the fatality of this miſchief is ſeen by the 


contagion of it upon the pureſt minds: And the natural 
proneneſs that is in us to evil, makes us eaſily ſuſceptible 


of this unhappy tincture, and ſpreads the venom of it at 


ſuch a rate, that there are few that find an antidote 
ſtrong enough to prevent it. And the diſmal overthrows 
of many, who coming abroad into the world well diſ- 
poſed, have been ruined by bad company, rings ſo ſhrill 
a peal to all that are obſerving, as that we may well 
condemn him as brutiſh, who is not affected with it. 
For if you enquire of thoſe who are undone in their for- 


tunes, and ask the reaſon why they are ſo, ſcarce one 


of ' them but ſhall tell you, that he owes his miſeries to 
ill Company; this at leaſt, if he ſpeaks ſincerely, as 


men commonly do at their laſt Hour, therefore this 


is the conſtant confeſſion at the Gallows. 

There being therefore an innate propenſity in man 
to ſociety ; Solitude being an effect rather of melancholy, 
than of choice and election: The communion of Saints 
being alſo a part of our belief, which conſiſteth not 


only in that of the ſpirit, but alſo in perſonal converſe. 


Tis not therefore the leaſt part of our wiſdom, to 
chuſe ſuch company, as may be of ule to us, and not an 
hindrance in our concerns. 
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It is thereſore good to chuſe ſuch for your intimate Go Com- 
companions, as (if otherwiſe well qualified) excel in their pany. 


Way: for as it is a felicity beſtowed on ſome to excel 
in every Art, Science, and ingenious Myſtery ; ſo there 
is an innate diſpoſition in ſuch, for the ſake of approba- 


are 
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are intimate, whatever is moſt excellent within their 
compaſs. of knowledge; ſo that you may gain with eaſe 


thoſe ſecrets, which they acquired with toil and ſtudy. 


We read therefore, that upon this account the rarer 
Artiſts of ancient time in Philoſophy, Zography and 
Sculpture, thought it worth their while to undertake 
long and dangerous voyages into foreign parts, only to 
converſe with thoſe whom fame reported to excel. And 


without doubr theſe walking Libraries are of the greateſt 
uſe; and knowledge never comes in more richly freight- 
ed, dan when it ſets ſail from ſuch continents. Tis 
therefore obſerved, that Francis the firſt King of France, 


though he came to the Crown young and unlearned, zyet 
by his delight in the diſcourſes of Learned men, (whom 


be would always have about him) attained ſo great abi- 


lity, as exceeded. the moſt learned Princes of his time. 
And I my ſelf knew a perſon taken raw from his ſtu- 


dies (being choſen into the Houſe of Commons before 


he was twenty öne) and who from that time very 
much laid aſide reading, yet by aſſociating himſelf with 
the moſt knowing men, contracted ſo great a ſuffici- 
ency, that I have heard him diſcourſe of Philoſophical 
and Theological controverſies, much to my admiration ; 
and I alſo obſerved, that he greatly preſerved himſelf 
from that contempt which his youth might ſubject him 
to, by his keeping company with ſuch perſons as were 
eſteemed wiſe : for the world could not but conclude, 
that he either was wiſe or ſoon would be ſo; And 
you will find this notable advantage in converſing with 
knowing men, that you will have at hand thoſe who 
are able to adviſe you, and willing too, if you be but 


ſo to take it. For there is a natural indulgence that 


every knowing perſon hath towards thoſe that are ig - 


norant, which makes them willing and ready to afford 


them the relief of good counſel, when they need it. 
And if counſel be the ſtrength of Kingdoms, it can be 
of no leſs uſe in our private concerns, if God give us 
an heart to ask and take it: for when young men are ad- 
vifed by thoſe like themſelves, giddy- headed, and precipi- 


tate (which commonly they like beſt, becauſe it ſuits their 
humours) they are intangled like young Rehoboam in 


thoſe incumbrances, whence they cannot ext: icate them- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves by too late a repentance : therefore take ſuch for 
your companions, who have already ſow'd their wild 
oats, and are by long hunting grown too ftanch to ſet 
an haunt; by which means you'll reap the benefit of 
their dear-bought experience, and prevent your own. 
But chiefly take care to chuſe for your company, 
perſons who have a. regard for their reputations, men 
not of degenerous tempers: For ſome there are, whom 
nature hath moulded up of the courſeſt clay; whoſe 
brains not only repreſent meer rubbiſn, but their very 
diſpoſitions are ſo ſordid as to condeſcend to the moſt ig- 
noble and abject things; whence they'll never ſcruple to 
abuſe, or betray you; whereas thoſe who are of an elate 
and generous ſpirit, have a natural reluctancy to thoſe 
things which they judge unworthy; and are hardly in- 
duc'd by the extremeſt neceſſity, to comply with that, 


which degenerate tempers act without difficulty or temp- 


i 1 75 

And upon this account alſo, never ſort your ſelf 
with perſons below you; for as their reputations will not 
bear an equal ballance with yours, ſo muſt yours be as 
much depreſt, as may make it even with theirs; and 
ſo muſt your purſe make up the deficiency of theirs upon 
all occaſions where you go into any expences with them: 
and they will not be aſhamed to ſlip their heads out of 
the collar, and leave you to pay all, as if they had 
done you a kind of courteſy, in acknowledging your ſu- 
periority. And *tis pretty to obſerve how ſuch will 


tickle. your petty ambition with ſuch Compliments as 


they think will pleaſe you, to open your heart, and ac- 
cording to a known metaphor uſed by gameſters, 10 
make you bleed freely. | | 
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But above all, avoid company given to drink; for Print- 
with whom are wounds without cauſe, but with them that ards. 


are mighty to drink\ftrong drink? The drunken man be- 


ing 4 Beaſt in humau ſhape, as unfit for converſe as She- 
Bears and Lyons, who conſcious of their own fierceneſs, 
walk alone; while the more mild Creatures aſſociate 
themſelves in flocks and Herds. Clitus ſlain by Alex- 
ander, and an hundred more examples, tell what a De- 
vil is drink ; which if it reign any where in the poſſeſſed 
moſt, it is in our own Country; where they are com- 
= | ns puted 
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d to drink more Wine in a year, than any other 


Nation doth in three. And though the German did 


bear away the Bell for drinking; yet it was rather long, 
than much, being content to pelt his enemy at a di- 


ſtance: W hereas we are after the modern way of fighting, 


altogether for down-blows, being impatient till the op- 


poſite have a total rout. The drinking of Healths too, 


being a deſign like that of the ſervants of David and 
Saul at the Pool of Gibeon, where they took each other 
by the Beards, and every one ſmote his fellow under 
the fifth rib, that they fell down together. If there- 
fore you love yout body, your foul your credit, or 


5 your purſe, let ſuch perſons be im rifon's (for the- moſt 


W iched 
Company. 


part they are) in the Tavern or Aue eue and do not 


ou come near them. 

Neither let ſuch be your een as ee been wiek- 
ed, or have a brand'of guilt upon them; for judgment, 
though it be flow, yet *tis ſure. And though God have 
long patience, yet he hath long hands too, and reacheth 
theiguilty at a great diſtance, between the fin and the 

ment; which doth not ſeldom involve their friends 
in it, after the Perſian mode. Neither do we read any 
other immediate cauſe of the death of Ahaziah, than that 
he was in the company of King Foram, when God was 
executing judgment upon the houſe of Abab. To that 
purpoſe, Hiſtory tells us of St. John the Apoſtle, that 
he run out of the Bath into which the Heretick Ce- 
rinthus came, leſt; as Corah and his company, he ſheuld 
be in volv'd with him in the ſame judgment. Thus we read 
that advice, Come out of her my people, and be ye not per- 

takers of her ſins, left ye be WA alſo of her plagues. 

But let ſuch be your company, as for whoſe ſakes 
God may bleſs you alſo ; ſuch as Feſebh, of whom tis 
ſaid, Gen. 39. 5. That after the time that Joſeph was 
made overſeer of Potiphar's houſe, God bleſſed the Agyptians 
for Foſeph's ſake : and the bleſſing of the Lord was upon 
all that he had, in the houſe, and in the field, And 
truly, when we read that (iod would have ſpared five 
Cities, for the fake but of ten perſons, Gen. 18. and 
that he did ſpare one of them for the convenieney of 
Lot, Gen. 19. 21. we cannot ſufficiently make an eſti- 


mate how far the intereſt of a good man weighs with 
the 
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the Almighty ; and what an advantage it is to have a 
ſhare in their prayers, who have ſo much favour in the 
Court of Heaven. Conſider alſo what a benefit it is to 
be conducted in the ways that are good, by the bright 
example of virtuous company; to have ſuch about us as 
ſhall be ready to ſay, - Come let us go up to the houſe of the 
Lord; and preſent us with motions of well-doing, in- 
ſtead of thoſe, who ſhall play the DeviPs part, and tempt - 
us to evil. 4 3 | | | 


— 


Now in your friendſhips, be adviſed in a few things. Friendſbip. 


1. Let not friendſhip induce you at any time, to do 
you evil. The greateſt friendſhip is to be uſeful for hea- 
ven. And if the neareſt relations which nature has obli- 
ged us by, ſhould break in upon that intereſt, we are under 
a ſuperiour, an infinitely ſuperiour obligation, to oppoſe 
the overture, and refuſe our complyance : For he that 
loweth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 


me. 1 
2. Let not your affection over - ballance your prudence, A ection. 


and draw you into things which may prejudice your cre- 
dit or endanger your eſtate : For he is none of your friend 
that would injure your reputation, neither are you your 
own friend if you would damage your own affairs to gra- 
tify another. Friendſhip indeed is a ſacred thing, and 
deſerves our deareſt acknowledgment ; nor is there any 
thing, wherein a man ſhews himſelf more a man: But 
alas, where is it to be found! if your ſpirit ſhould be fo 
generous as to engage you beyond your own intereſt, in 
the ſervice of a friend, where will you find a counterpart ? 
Antient ſtories tell, indeed, of friends who mutually con- 
tended which ſhould dye for the other ; and Talkative 
Greece hath not been ſparing to tell their praiſes: But 
the preſent age is ſo far from this kind of frienſhip, that 
it is hardly found reſponſible in common gratitude ; but 
moſt men ſhake off their friends, when they have no 
need of their friends, or their friends have need of them. 
Beſides, if you go to Ludgate or the Counters, you ſhall 
not find ſo many perſons blaming the prodigalities of 
themſelves, as curſing the ingratitude of their friends; 
who left them in the lurch, when they had drawn them 


in to enter into ſecurities and engagements. And indeed Securities 


*tis a wretched conſolation to a man whom ſuretyſhip 22 En. 
| | D hath £22ements. 
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hath thrown into a loathſome priſon, to conſider, that 
he is become ſo, for thoſe who frolick it in that liberty, 
which they obtain'd by bringing him into the net; or 
that the world ſhould ſay of him, he was a good na- 
tured man, and no body's Enemy but his own. 

3. Diſcover not thoſe concerns to any of your acquain- 
tance, which may redound either to your damage, or diſ- 
credit, if preſent friendſhip ſhould be changed into unex- 
pected enmity ; Conſider tis a pitiful and precarious life, 


which depends upon the ſecrecy or ſilence of another who 


may diſcloſe your counſel], either by a natural talkative 
humour,' or by the power of Wine, or a deſign to oblige 
another by betraying you: For beſides that there is an 
impoſſibility in ſome tempers to ſtand out a ſiege, when 
cloſely ply'd, as we ſee Sampſon himſelf twice in this 
kind routed; fo it is a miſerable captivity to lye at the 


mercey of another, and at his diſcretion. And men ge- 


nerally upon ſuch advantages are as impecious, as a Maid 
that is heir to her Miſtreſs; and takes pleaſure to make 


that yoke pinch and wring, into which your own folly - 


thruſt your head, and from whence you have not con- 
fidence enough to pull it out. | | 


4. Reſerve to your ſelf always a liberty of breaking 
company; and give up the purſuit, when the Cry hunts 


not according to your judgment, or your private con- 
cerns oblige you to retreat : For as it is little prudence to 
buy, by what another bids; ſo is he as little wiſe, that 
will exhauſt his purſe to keep pace with another's{expen- 
ces. And as I have thought it unjuſt that another ſhould 
force me to pledge him in a brimmer, becauſe he began 


it, without regarding whether my body or head will bear 


Maidſer- 


vants, 


it; ſo I think 'tis wiſdom to leave your friend, when 
he proves an Inis fatuus, and would lead you into a 
quagmire, intangle you in conteſts, or expect that you 


ſhould laviſh your money for company, though poſlibly . 


he may be much better able to afford it ; therefore bal- 
lance your expences not by thoſe of another perſon, but 

by your own abilities. | 
Be eſpecially adviſed, not to have any familiarity with 
the Maidſervants of the family where you are, more 
than what conduceth to the diſpatching of general affairs, 
and ſuch an affability as is common and due to all Aur 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe kind of cattle areas weary of a ſingle life, as Nuns of / 
their Cloiſters, and therefore catch at the very appear- 
' ance of a match; and if you ſhew them any kindneſs 
more than ordinary, they interpret it affection, and 
9 make no difficulty to challenge you upon that account: 
I wherein if you correſpond not, they hate you worſe than 
an old decayed woman doth a young flouriſhing beauty, And 
therefore they rake Hell to find out inventions to reck 
their ſpite on you, and value not how they wound their 
own reputation, ſo that they may murder yours ; like 
Richard the Third, who ſcrupl'd not to make his Mo- 
ther an whore, that he might prove his Brother illegiti- 
mate. Neither will their malice be ſatisfied till you be 
ruined. Of which the City of London hath given too 
many, and too pertinent examples, where Women by 
falſe accuſations have brought thoſe young men to ſhame- 
ful 2xits, whom they could not bring down to their un- 
worthy deſigns. | 
1 There is therefore ſcarce any ſubject deſerves your Treache- 
8 more abundant caution, unleſs it be the treachery of a 79% Ap- 
fellow Prentice; who if he be a youth of a wicked dif- Prentices. 
poſition, you will have great cauſe to thank the Almigh- 
ty, if you eſcape him: For the Devil is not a much 
more cunning tempter, than ſuch an one proves, -whoſe 
dieſign is to leflen his own crime by your copartnerſhip, 
A or to facilitate the executions of his wickedneſs by your 
conſociation ; wherein he congratulates himſelf in this 
at leaſt, that he ſhall have company in his puniſhment, 
and that you are involv'd in the ſame condemnation : 
Though his defign be, by betraying you to excuſe himſelf, 
and expoſe you to blunt the edge of the rage of the of- 
bi fended. Therefore the Artifices are incredible which 
| thoſe baſe miſcreants have to betray innocent Lads, 
and decoy them into deſtruction. And happy is he 
whom God keeps, and indues with ſo much prudence as 
to avoid the danger : But if ſuch a temptation ſhould fall 
in your way, be ſettled upon the baſis of faithfulneſs and 
honeſty; and like the German, when he hath to deal 
with the nimble Italian, be reſolv'd that nothing ſhall 
raviſh you from thoſe principles of Truth and Juſtice, 
which your judgment is convinc'd of. 
To this advice concerning your company, I may 
2 ſubjoin 
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ſubjoin that which relateth to your diſcourſe, wherein 
obſerve, | | 
1, That your diſcourſe- be rather little than much; 
for a fool is known by his much ſpeaking : and it is much 
better to be eſteemed too moroſe and reſerv'd, than by 
an impertinent babling, to be the ſubject of the deriſion 
of others; beſides the danger of ſpeaking that which may 
be queſtioned, and cannot be recalld ; whereas, Liitle 
ſaid may be ſoon amended. ra, 5M 

2. Let it be rather free than affected; for there is no- 1 
thing acceptable of this ſort that is not natural; for a WW 


very clown in his own language comes off better, than be | 
who by a Romantick Bumbaſte doth thunder-thump his 1 
hearer into an equilibrium between ſcorn and wonder, 1 


3. Let it be rather wiſe than witty, ſor much wit hath 
commonly much froth; and 'tis hard to jeſt, and not 
ſometimes jeer too; which many times ſinks deeper than 

was intended or expected; and what was deſign'd for 
mirth, ends in ſadneſs. | | 

4. Let it be of that Virgin-purity, which-knows no 
ſtain of obſcenity i for evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and in nothing more, than if they be filthy. 
And as it is a double iniquity to. talk filthily of what was 
done wickedly ; ſo he is juſtly condemned as vile, whoſe # 
diſcourſe is obſcgene ; becauſe out of the abundance of the RX 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh. | | | 

5. Let not your diſcourſe be to deride the infirmities, 
or naturally imperfections of another. For in this caſe, 

what our Lord ſaid to the accuſers of the woman, may be 
ſaid to all: He that is without ſin, let bim throw the firſt 
fone ; there being no man that blames another, but 
himſelf comes under the laſh in ſome other kind; it 
being as natural for men to err, as to be good; and 
the pureſt Gold of upright men, that ever we read of, 
had yet ſomething of an allay; and no doubt but your 
own conſcience will condemn your ſelf while you repre- 
hend the folly of another, Beſides, it argues a dirty 
temper, to be ſo Sive-like, as to let paſs the finer Flour, 
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1 Our author ſeems in the following words to have intended an 
7 ig 5 Inſtance of the ſtyle he cxplodes. | | | 
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and take pleaſure only to toſs about the Bran and re- 


fuſe, which even the beſt Wheat is not without. 

Rut to make a ſcoff of natural defects, is to make a 
mock ot the God of nature; who acts nothing in vain, 
or without its reaſon, It might perhaps be ſomewhat 
excuſeable for you to deride the wants of another, if you 
had been the workman to make your ſelf, but ſince you 
were fearfully and wonderfully made, and now can not add 
one cubit to your Stature: another's defects ſhould be the 
motive of your thankfulneſs, and not the object of your 
laughter; conſidering that your perfection is the effect, 
not of your own care but the Divine goodneſs. 


6. Do not concern your ſelf in your diſcourſe, with Sraze-4f- 
the publick management of affairs of State: For it is affairs. 


kind of ſerious madneſs, to intereſt our ſelves in the diſ- 
poſure of thoſe things which are ſo much above us, and 
in the judgment whereof we are generally, deceived: It 
being the intent of States-men to reſerve their deſigns 
conceal'd, and ſtudy to appear what they leaſt intend. 
But ſhould you be in the right, your advice is never likely 
to be askt, ſo that all your contrivance will only amount 
to make a man of clouts for your ſelf to play with. But 
the humour of ſome is abominable, to murmur at Au- 
thority, and pleaſe themſelves in complaining of their 


Superiours : Whereas *tis the principal part of ſubjeCtion, 


to ſubmit our ſelves to the diſcretion of thoſe that rule 
us; and the firſt ſtep to Rebellion, is, when inſtead of 
doing commands, we difpute them. The beſt way to 
prevent the evil effects of Government, is, not to quar- 
rel with their actions, but amend our own. For as that 
Engliſhman anſwered ſeriouſly, who (when the En- 
gliſh were driven out of France, in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, being upbraidingly askt by a Frenchman, when 
they intended to return into France again) ſaid, ben 
your fins are greater than ours : So will the removing of 
evil government (when at any time God ſhall bring it) 
be, not the effect of our murmur, but repentance ; for 
which cauſe the Hiſtorian doth well reckon up evil Ma- 
giſtrates among the effects of Divine indignation, as Fa- 
mines and Peſtilences, which we cannot otherwiſe pre- 
vent, but by repenting. - ; | | 
7- But eſpecially let got that veneration, which is always 

| | dug 
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due to the Divine Being, his Attributes, Ordinances and 
Words: for as it argues a great profaneneſs, not to dread 
him that ought to be feared, who ſhakes not the earth on- 
ly, but alſo heaven ſo can it be never ſafe to make a 


jeſting buſineſs of that, for which God hath ſaid he will 


in no wiſe hold a man guiltleſs. And it is a ſtrange 
impiety our days are grown to, whereby truly, men 
make a ſport of Godlineſs, and ſeem to know the Scrip- 
tures for no other end, but to uſe them as Tennis-balls 
for recreation. But if God be in heaven, and thou upon 


the earth, and therefore ſhould thy words be few, there's 


a greater reaſon that they ſhould be reverend. 

My next advice ſhould be for the choice of your Re- 
creations, wherein perhaps you may think advice is not 
ſo pertinent, becauſe every man chuſes recreation as he is 
inclin'd ; yet, 'tis not amiſs to deſire, that herg you 
ſhould love with diſcretion, and direct your thoughts that 
way, from whence (if not the moſt of emolument) yet 
certainly the leaſt of damage may enſue. ] That you ſhould 
not make your recreation your buſineſs, nor your va- 
cation your vocation, I need not admoniſh. Neceſſity 
hath impos'd that law upon you, to work or not eat. 
You being, I hope, of too much ſpirit to play the para- 
ſite, and pitch toyls to catch Deer ina diſh : But were 
it not ſo, I ſhould abhor the thought of your living uſe- 
leſly; and be like a Spunge, which breeds no moiſture, 


but only is ſqueez'd out of that which it extraneouſly 


contracteth. And ſurely more deſpicable creatures the 


world bears not, than thoſe Graſhoppers and ButterMies, 
which are only employ'd to ſing away their time, and 
buz about in the warm Sunſhine. | | 


Therefore in general, ſuch recreation is -to be choſen, 
as may relax, or unbend the mind or body from their 
too intent application, not ſuch as may tire and weary 
them. For which cauſe, as I always thought, that they 
would give a pitiful account of their time ſpent, who 
ſit up till midnight at Cards and Dice: So I never had 
any fancy to thoſe recreations, which as they exerciſe 
not the body, ſo they rather diſturb, than relax the 
mind, Beſides the provocation to paſſion and vain-ſpeak- 
ing, whereby we highly diſpleaſe God, while we deſign 
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to pleaſe our ſelves, Without doubt thoſe recreations 
are beſt, which mix pleaſure and profit together, | 

For which cauſe, the reading of Hiſtory or Geogra- Reading. 
phy, are not of the leaſt note, and proper for thoſe 
whoſe trade (as yours) being for ſtanding and motion of 
the body, have a proper relaxation in the ſedentary 
poſture of reading; beſides the delight which the mind 


may take in the account of paſſed times, or the diſcove- 


ry of remote Lands, and enjoy with eaſe and quiet the 
diſcoveries which others have made with care and tra- 
vel, and manifold hazards; Whereby you will not only 
reap a greater delight, than they who go to viſit curious 
Structures, or beautified Gardens; but alſo attain ſo great 
accompliſhment, as may render you acceptable to all 
ingenious perſons ; compleating not only your own 
knowledge in the affairs of the world and foreign parts, 
but alſo enabling you to diſcourſe with thoſe, who at 
their great coſts, have been ocular ſpectators of remote 
Regions. And moreover (which is not a ſmall advan- 


tage) you will be furniſhed with ſuch a ſtock of exam- 


ples, of the ſucceſſes which good and bad have had before 
you, as may be not of a little conduct to you in your own 
affairs; and as lights on a rocky ſhore, be uſeful to pre- 
vent your ſhipwreck, | 

And further too, you will not be interrupted by this 
kind of diverſion from being at hand, to attend upon 
ſuch occaſions as may accidentally preſent themſelves : 
for he ſaid well, whoſe Proverb was, Keep thy ſhop, and 
thy ſhop will keep thee, Attendance to him that drives a 
Trade, being as neceſſary to thriving, as the eye of a 
Maſter to make an Horſe fat ; not only preventing there- 
by the miſhaps, which many times befal through ab- 
ſence ; but alſo being ready to take opportunity by the 
foretop, and make uſe of any thing which comes to your 
advantage, which if you are out of the way, goes to an- 
other place, and never inquires after you any further; 
meeting with ſuch things as quite juſtle out all thoſe 
thoughts which they had of you. It is therefore expedi- 
ent (like 2 ſhort bowl) to lye in the way, and in likely- 
hood to be knockt up nearer the Jack. 

But if this be lookt upon as too melancholy and re- J/alking. 
ſtrain'd, and you ſeem to need more of motion, and a 

; 8 
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freer Air; to walk with ſome friend in the open Air, is 
a pleaſureable and healthful recreation; when you have 
not only the Entertainment of diſcourſe to delight the 
mind, but alſo the agitation of the walk, to exerciſe 
the body: For the way which ſome delight in, when 
buſineſs is over, to ſit and tope at a Club, is like the 
hanging of a Blote-Herring in the ſmoke ; when a cloſe 
room, and the ſteam of "Tobacco, muſt needs be as 
conducing to health, as Lincoln. ſhire- Fens are expedient 
| to prevent an Ague. | ren 

No Fencing | The Dancing and the Fencing-School (the recreations 

COT of ſome) are both ſubject to alike inconvenience in this, 

1 that they afford too great temptations to engage in mixt 

School. ; 7 88 

| companies, which frequently lead to the Tavern ; ſuch 
company ſeldom breaking up, without a parting cup. 
But they have beſides, their particular evils. The firſt 
inducing you to ſhew your abilities among the Ladies; 
where, if not advis'd, you may be «drawn beyond the 
poſſibility of a retreat; or at leaſt, to dance away much 
of your time and eſtate, The other expoſing you to 
conteſts, wherein, while it pretends to enable you, you 
are often left in the lurch; your skill being beaten out 
of the field by a reſolute fool-hardineſs, and your art 
(uſed to conflict with art) finds it ſelf oppoſed with cou- 
rage and paſſion, which with unlearned blows deſigns 
not ſo much its own defence, as your ruin. So that 

more, who have been taught the art of Fencing, have 
miſcarried, ingaging upon the confidence of their skill, 
khan ever were by their skill defended. 

M Plays, But the great diverſion of the preſent age, is the fre- 
quenting of Plays; which as it is practiced among us, 
doubtleſs is very vitious, where the deſign is laid, rather 
to corrupt youth, than to inform it; and matters are 
treated in ſuch a manner as rather to irritate luſt, than 
to abate it; Perſons coming from thence, not often 
much the wiſer, very often much the viler. 

No Court- The courting of Ladies is a pleaſant and gentle diver- 

ſhip fion, ſo I call it; but he is mad that makes it his buſi- 

neſs, or thinks it worth his while, to ſet a ſeal upon a 

bubble: yet I muſt tell you, it is accompanyed with 
not a few, nor ſmall inconveniencies: for you can hardly 
be fantaſtick eaough in your dreſs, to ſuit their fancy ; 
| nor 
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vor your diſcourſe vain enough to fit their humour: for 
though ſome few of them will Philoſophize, the genera- 
lity of them are ſo empty, that you have little cauſe to 
wonder the Poets imagin'd that Venus was born of froth. 
Beſides, for the expence, a Coach and fix Horſes is not 
more coſtly; for he that courts a Lady without gifts, 
calls an Hawk withouta Lure ; which they are very rea- 
dy to receive, but not to requite; looking upon what 
you give, not as the effect of your bounty, but their 
merit; and that you are richly rewarded with ſome 
ſweeter look, or more affable compliance. e 


35 


Treating is alſo as neceſſary an attendant upon Court- Treating. 


ſhip, as a good block is neceſſary for the Chri/tmas- Fire, 
ud they value the entertainment merely by its coſt ; 
wherein to be provident, is eſteemed baſe; and you 
are dirty, if you examine how you are particularly 
cheated. | 
Moreover, this praQtice is not without its danger : 
for if it be a Beauty under covert, *tis impoſſible to act 
your love fo Platonically, as not to give offence to the 


yellow ſtockings; and then remember, Fealouſy is the 


rage of a man; and if it be poſſible to know when it be- 
gan, you ſhall never know when *twill end, | 

If it be an Widow-beauty, or one who knows the 
world whom you pay your addreſſes to, you are ſure 
to find that ſtock dear to buy, becauſe tis vy'd for. And 
they have the art to raiſe the commodity, by the con- 
tention of the' bidders : So that there's nothing to be 
had there, but what's inhanc'd. Beſides, in this you're 
certain either to quarrel with your Rivals for the fea- 
ther of her fancy in dangerous conteſts, or be re- 
flected upon (if you are wiſer) as cowardly, and de- 
generous, 2 


If it be a ſolitary * you court, ſo that none 
e 


beſides take to the ſcent; ſhe will not long be fo: for 
your attendance will but be like the Fowler's Stale, the 
appearance of which, brings but others to the net. And 
therefore they delight to have ſuch an one ſhew'd, and 
how related; which though it may be you are ſhy of, 
and would enjoy yours by your ſelf, yet they hate this 
kind of privacy, thinking that ware judg'd marketable, 
that hath ſtore of — But beſides, though your 

* inten- 
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Riding. 
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intentions perhaps are general, yet the eaſy woman thinks 

ou have a particular affection, and judges that while you 
but court her as a Miftreſs,, you woe her as a wife ; and 
ſo is apt, either to engage her own affection beyond the 
reach of an honourable retreat, or hath thence confi- 
dence enough to challenge you with thoſe promiſes and 
obligations, which your frolick-tongue might be free to 
utter, but you not free to make good, And which is 
worſe, the world is apt to impoſe upon you too, and 
either judge you vain, to level at that mark which you 
intended not to hit; or perfidious, to deſert thoſe colours 


for want of Pay, under which you liſted your ſelf as 


: 


a Volunteer. But this is not all, for fair faces, and 
taking behaviours, are apt to enkindle irregular deſires, 
and ingage the fancy in thoſe amorous Flames, which 
if thoſe, you treat are too honourable and chaſte to com- 
ply with, you may be induc'd to quench in the Bot- 
tom of a common lewer ; and then into how deep 
a Ditch you plunge your ſelf, Solomon will tell you; 
whence we, muſt not expect you to emerge, but with 
a_carbonadoed body, and decocted eſtate; which God 
forbid. ,, 1 | 1 

But of all Recrcations, there's none more healthful 
or more delightful, than to ride abroad on a good horſe ; 
whereby you have not only the freſh Air, and the de- 
lightful proſpect of pleaſant Fields, varied as, you make 
your journey; but your body is exerciſed without its 
own labour, and tlc ſpirits« actuated without wearineſs, 
An Horſe being a creature deſtined by the Divine ap- 
pointment for the caſe and delight of man: A creature 
of that Air and genencrous Spirit, that while his loftineſs 
ſcorns ſervitude, he yet ſeems to take pleaſure to do 
ſervice to you, and acts not of a foreign compulſion, but 
an innate metal, being for eaſe and ornament; and 
therein going beyond that of gay apparel, 

But to buy an Horſe, and not be able to judge of 


| kim; or to keep an Horſe, and not to have skill e- 


nough to, know. whether he be well or ill, duly ordered, 
or otherwiſe ; is the high-way to be abus'd, and to 
make a vexation of your pleaſure : For in putting off 
an Horſe, men commonly | uſe the largeſt conſciences ; 
end they who will ſcruple at the Tithing of Aniſe and 

- Cummin 
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Cummin otherwiſe, will in this caſe make no bones of 
a Sirloyn of Beef, *'Tis therefore beſt to buy, not upon 
report, but your own judgment; which you may eaſily 
attain by obſervation, and the comparing of an unſound 
Horſe with a ſound one; having a curious eye, that 
does not let any thing 'paſs unremarked, from the lip 
to the very heels, bringing every part to a ſtrict exa- 
mination. And never buy an Horſe which you ſee 


hath a fault; for 'tis a chance (when you have bought 


him) if he have not other faults which you did not: 
fee.” | | 

In the experience which I have had in this kind, 
T have obſerved, that it is better to buy an Horſe that 
is fat, than otherwiſe ; becauſe then you may be ſure 


good meat will make him fo, which 'twill never do 


with ſome : and 'tis to be ſuppos'd, that no man will 
bring his Horſe to market out of fleſh, if a ſmall mat- 
ter will make him ſo: Moreover, ſtore of fleſh is an 
argument that that Horſe hath not been ſurſeited; or 
if he hath, that it 1s well worn out, 4 

I have ſurther taken notice, that it is not good to 
buy an Horſe that hath any diſparity in his ſhape, as, 
long paſtern'd, inward knee'd, narrow-waſted ; becauſe 
the principal excellency in an Horſe, being his ſtrength 


and nimbleneſs; what may render him defective in theſe, 


makes him uſeleſs for ſo much. 

*Tis alſo beſt, not to wy out money upon an Horſe 
that does not go well, For that being the end, for 
which commonly men buy, that they may be accom- 
modated in their eaſy carriage, you will find that Horſe 
hard put to off, which hath not this to recommend him, 
Tis therefore good always before you buy, to feel the 
Horſes going under you ; for you thereby may not only 
beſt judge of his pace and mettle, but alſo diſcover any 
lameneſs or imperfection, which he would not diſcover 
when manag'd by a Rider, who endeavours to conceal 
it: For which reaſon, 'tis alſo very expedient to run an 
Horſe in hand upon the ſtones or ſome hard ground 


' while another rides him; fot the Horſe having his tread 


free, to make his complaint with it, and preſt with the 


weight of the Rider, will diſcover any foundring, ſtrain, 


or old infirmity, which otherwiſe he would make no 
T7 F ſhew 
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hew of. But this diſcourſe. may be more ſeaſonable 
many years hence, if it ſhall pleaſe God fo to des your 
ubſtance,. as that you may bear the charge of ſuch a 
convenience: For an Horſe is a great eater, and will 
not be maintained without a very conſiderable coſt ; 
which no wiſe agrees with him, that hath not a purſe 
proportionable to bear it. Indeed, when out of the eater 
comes forth meat, and an Horſe is for profit, as well as 
convenience, the caſe is altered ; but this ſeldom happens 
to thoſe in the City. And as ſeldom is it, if ever, that 
thoſe who are not very rich men, and keep houſe in 
Town, do not therewith ride their Eſtates off their legs, 
and bring themſclves to a ſpeedy ruin, 8 
As to what concerns your converſe with men, let it 
be your choice to deal with thoſe which are honeſt; 
which yet ſo deal with, as to prevent the miſchief, if 
they ſhould deceive you, and prove to be Knaves, For 
as there are many, to whom. conſcience of their duty 
is as forcible as an hundred obligations to, bind them to 
do uprightly ; ſo are there not a few, who make the 
pretence of fincerity, a cloak to diſcover their deceit, 
and make it their buſineſs to fiſh with that bait ; whom 
to diſcern is extreamly difficult, and not to be learnt, 
but by dear- bought experience. 
Cautious, But be moſt cautious of thoſe that ſpeak the faireſt, 
eſpecially if that be ſudden, or extraordinary : for though, 
it be a common way to give pills in pap, and admini- 
ſter that which is bitter, wrapt up in ſweet-meat; yet 
this is ſo natural, that it is ſtill in uſe ; and ſtratagems | 
are all in general thus contriv'd, tho' diverſified in b 
mode and figure. And what was ſaid by experience ſo 
many years ago, it is a ſafe and common way to deceive 
under the appearance of friendſhip ; you may meet with 
five hundred, who can by their own experience tell-you 
the ſame ſtill. Ns | 
But then be wary to conceal your ſuſpicions, leſt of a 
dubious friend you make a doubtleſs enemy ; and he that 
before only intended to ſerve his own ends of you, now 
: deſigns to vent his malice too... 
Aimeſi- Yet, do not profeſs. animoſities againſt any man: for 
v8. beſides that it is moſt unchriſtian to keep anger over- 
night; and we have no other promiſe of being 1 
| | 0 
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of God, than as we forgive one another; it is doutleſs 
very imprudent: For there is no creature ſo inconſide- 
rable, which may not find an opportunity to vent its 
ſpite, with your miſchief z which God hath admoniſhed 
us of, in that he hath made the ** the biggeſt 
of Beaſts obnoxious to the Mouſe, the leaſt of them; 
by whoſe running up his Trunk, he is more plagued, 
than by any of his ſtouteſt adverſaries. And ſtory tells of 
the moſt valiant Kings, who have fallen by the hand 
of the meaneſt Wretches: and I remember I read of 
a Turkiſh Viſier lain in the very Divan by a common 
Soldier, whom he had many years before abuſed, who 
by a long perplext contrivance, had from that very 
time laid a train for the execution of his revenge; 
which he reſolved to effect, tho' certain to periſh in 
the adventure. Therefore if any diſputes or offences 
occur, which it is hard always to avoid; let them be 
ated with as little paſhon as may be; that the concern- 
ed perſon may plainly ſee, that the conteſt was not 
the effect of your envy, but intereſt; and then too, 
let your next meeting be with as ſerene a look as may 
be: For as we uſe to ſay, The ſecond blow makes the fray ; 
ſo the next meeting either makes up a quarrel, or per- 
petuates it. e 
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On the other hand, be ready to oblige all with OlIging 


real kindneſſes, at leaſt kind words: For, as Milliam 


Prince of Orange was wont to ſay, That man is little 


worth, who is nat worth a ſalutatjion : So may we ſay, 
T hat man is of little remark, who is not worth a few 
fair words, that coft nothing, And truly, this kind of 
affability and officious reſpect to men, conduceth not a 
little to attract their good opinion: And the contrary 
diſguſteth thoſe many times, who are not unwiſe men; 
and cauſeth them to ſet a note of diſlike upon thoſe, 
who have paſſed by them without that acknowledg- 
| me. of reſpect, which they conceived due to them- 
ſelves. | 
You ſhall moreover find a principal way of obliging 
others to conſiſt in the art of conferring favours hand- 
ſomely; ſo to beſtow them, as that they may have 
the beſt, ſide.turn'd outwards, and be made moſt accep- 
table, In which reſpe&t 'tis beſt to anticipate the 
| EX= 
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expectation of the receiver, and do before you're 
ask'd: For there are many modeſt tempers, that 


rain ſo much upon their own inclinations to intreat 


a kindneſs, that they think in ſo doing they haye dearly 
bought it. But if you are requeſted, delay not what 
you intend to do, for hope "deferred makes the heart 
Jad ; and 'twas Seneca's obſervation, he that gives quickly 
gives twice. But if you are ask'd, and muſt deny, let 
the party ſee *twas not out of ehoice, but neceſſity ; 


and let your refuſal be conveyed to him in ſuch ſoft lan- 
guage as may even oblige _—— in the handſomeneſs of 


the repulſe. en 

Vet in this, and indeed in all Schr affairs, the tem- 
pers of thoſe perſons you deal with muſt be carefully 
obſerv'd: for many ſpirits are like gravelly Land, whoſe 
heat and barrenneſs is ſuch, as never requites the charge 
beſtow'd on it. Vou will therefore generally find fa- 


vours thrown awny upon perſons: that are proud or co- 


vetous: the one being of that fondneſs, as to think all 
but his own deſert ; the other of that baſeneſs, as to ſet 
a very low value upon the higheſt merit. To do a be- 
nefit therefore for ſuch as thele, that will be coſtly to 


you, with hope of requital, proves like mon) and 


pains expended in the queſt of the Philofophers ſtone ; 


which hath hitherto evaporated in ſmoak and fruſtra- 


Yo = 
\ You may hence obſerve, that the ſtudying of the 
n of men, is of great uſe; not only in what 
J have ſaid, but alſo in the management of all Affairs: 
For it is much more eaſy to act a deſign upon a man, 


to which he is naturally inclin'd, than otherwiſe. 


Therefore he that intends to bring a covetous man to 
act liberally, may as well expect to make à Water-Spa- 
niel of a Sheep, or good meat of a Whetſtone, Lis 


beſt then to make uſe of ſuch in the channel wherein 


they run; and they uſually are free of their words, 
who are cloſe of their coin; and will be ready to do 
you any kindneſs wherein they may ſpeak for you, 


when they had rather part from their blood, than let 


you have a penny of their mony. And if you expect 


that ſuch * . dm ps do RE; when in the 
fag-end 
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fag-end of a bargain. vou leave à piece of Plate, or 
ſuch like gratuity to their diſpoſition; you are as cer- 
tainly diſappointed, as if you ſhould, Jook that 2.dog's 
tail ſhould. afford you frankincenſe. And that ſtor 
here worth the remembring, of the Juſtice 5 Clerk Gar 
by his Maſter to preſent Veniſon to him, who Ts 
died worth many thouſands, got by ſaving. The young 
man gives a Porter eighteen pence to carry it, big with 
expectation that the gratuity would be in proportion to ſo 
handſome a preſent; the hearer did hig errand in a propex 
manner, the wealthy Man fumbled in his pocket, and 
after a long preamble of good counſel, that he ſhou 
be a provident husband of his bounty, gives him two- 
pence: and as the man Was requitel, ſo was the 
Maſter. . 121 diy 
On the other hand, ,'t tis prudence ta make choice of Arbitra- 
ſuch, if you are concern nd in an Arbitration wherein tion. 
matter of money may, e in controverſy: for men of a 
free ſpirit with eaſe. part from ſums, Which. your cloſe 
fellows will ſtrain at like a, amel. -., | 
To this purpoſe, tis very expedient to be skilbd.i in 
| Phyſiognomy; I mean the art of diſcovering the tem- 
: pers of perſons by their looks: from whence,no doubt 
there is a more exact diſcovery to be made, than by 
any Fel whatſocver: and for my own part (I may 
ſay) J have been in this reſpect the kaſt, deceived : For 
tho it be poſſible ſor men to cover their paſſions, and 
conceal their croſs diſpoſitions from any diſcovery their 
| words may make of them, till they are ready to act; 
yet it is not poſſible for them to obliterate thoſe Chara- 


7 

b cters of Nature, whereby tis not hard to read them. 
\ without their own conſent. And though, it ſometimes 
- falls out, that by cuſtom and vice, men are not (ſome- 
5 times) "what Nature made: them; yet. that alteration is 
1 made by ſuch habits, as leave a ſuffcient mark of them- 
. ſelves bekind, and make the diſcovery rather more eaſy 
0 than di un. The attainment of this Art is not ſo ; 
5 eaſy by any rules which can be laid down to you, as by, 
t your own private obſervation, and the comparing © 

ft the experience of men, with the former judgment which 
IC you palled on their looks; or 4 poſterzore comparing 
id your 4. „enchehifions of their preſent looks, with what you 


know. - 
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know of their paſſed actions; which you may apply, 
upon your memory and imagination as a diſtinction on 
all countenances of the like kind, mw 
Neither will you find it leſs expedient to diſcover 
mens preſent thoughts by their preſent looks, than their 
inclinations by their features : F | 


or 1f he that carped at 
the form of man, found fault only in this, that he 
wanted a window in his heart: Nature hath ſomething 
clear'd her ſelf in that, for that the countenance is a 
kind of diſcovery of the mind; Diſcovering (do what 
we can) in ſudden appearances, thoſe ſentiments of our 
mind, which we would ſhould be for ever conceal'd; 
and commonly we diſcover them ſo much the more, 
in being vext that we cannot but diſcover them. T'o 
do which, there muſt be a quick application 'of the 
2 to the looks of him whoſe ſentiments you would 
iſcover, at that very time when you think he is pinch'd; 
that you may judge by the face which he makes, whe- 
ther it touches him or not, There is alſo much of 
diſcovery to be made of the ſentiments of others by 
their ſudden ſpeeches, which even from very diſcreet 
perſons ſometimes fly out, and are not examined by 
reaſon, and efpecially when the man is in a paſſion ; 
and the more violent, the more unguarded. Tis there- 
tore the part of a wiſe -man, to be a diligent obſer- 
ver of every word that paſſes, tho' with as little ob- 
ſervation as may be from thoſe whom you do obſerve: 
For all ſuch ſuſpicion begets caution ; and in vain is the 
ret laid in the fight of the bird. IT: 
And on the other hand, tis of great uſe to conceal 
our own reſentments, not to wince when you are 
touch'd to the quick; but to diſſemble your ſenſe, till 
you have a due opportunity to diſcover it to your ad- 
vantage. For it very often happens, that we ſpoil our 
affairs by diſcloſing them before they are ripened for 
execution; turning them out into the world when they 
have ſtill need of further advice and conſideration, For 
zhich reaſon, as time is the firſt of all things, ſo is 
It the principal too; it being almoſt impoſſible to do any 
thing well, that is not done with a due proportion of 
—_—_— . , 
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It is very often uſeful alſo to conceal altogether our ap- 
prehenſions, and ſcem to take no notice of thoſe: things, 
which indeed do give us juſt cauſe of regret; eſpecially 
too; when they whom we are to ideal: with, are either 
too powerful for us, or we expect may be beneficialond 
us. Upon which account, I remember I have-readraf 
Coſmus, that it was not the leaſt thing conducting to the 

bliſhment of bis infant-dominion, that he had the 


art of diſſembling the inſults of the Spaniſn Pride, and 
the envy of his fuſpicious Neighbours. And therefore 


thoſe forward tongues, or peeviſh tempers, which rather 


chuſe to vent their preſent reſentment than their future 
convenience; Not only create to themſelves many trou- 
bles, but alſo ſhut the door againſt: thoſe opportunities, 
which otherwiſe in due time _—_— have, _—_ . 


themſelves. 
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On the other fide, chars is no greater remora to af. Dilatori- 
fairs, than that dilatory ſſowneſs, which, however the 26. 


fair gale of opportunity blows, yet loves to put off the 
voyage till to morrow ; and then ſet out with ' ſuch 
tedious preparation, that before all things are ready, 
they are prevented by more diligent and expeditious ad- 
ventures, and they come juſt the day after the fair; 
when with an irkſom difficulty they are put to it to 
retrieve thoſe WP which but a While ago lay fair 


before them. 


And here you may take notice, that with regard to Choice of 
human nature in general, *tis of great advantage to Time. 


chuſe your time well; for there is not that man to be 


found, whoſe temper is ſo even, as not to be ſometimes 
more liable to impreſſion, than at other times. And if it 
were not ſo, the very contingences that happen, do 
differently diſpoſe us: For which cauſe we are more in- 
clin'd to be generous to others, when a proſperous. gale 
hath breathed upon ,us; and are ready then to give a 
peeviſh' anſwer, when ſome diſagreeable accident has 
ruffled our temper. And as to the influence of the con- 
ſtitution upon the mind, men are the more or lets com- 
plying, as the preſent oredominant humour is acciden- 
tally Fates or made ſharper. And therefore as cho- 
leriek perſons are commonly peeviſh till they have din'd, 


that the ſtomach have * in it, to imploy the 


active 
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active humour; ſo are they who are flegmatick, or me- 
lancholy, rarely free, or debonair, till their more pon- 
detous and: dull ingredients are warm'd and made more 
active by the adventitious heat, which wine, or ſome 
ſtrong liquor contributeth ; or their ſpirits awakened by 


ſume pleaſant company or diſcourſe. And therefore choice 


of time will as much difference the ſucceſs of your ap- 

plications Which you make to perſons, as wind and tide 

with or againſt, ſhall ſpeed or retard a paſſage. . 
And for this very cauſe, in ſuch caſes, tis not ground | 

e give up your hopes as deſperate, becauſe vou 

ſucceeded nat at the firſt; for a ſecond or third time 
may find the humour better e to receive the im- 

ions which you intended. 
L. But. however, -be:always adviſed.never to reſiſt one hu- 


mour with the like: For it is excellently advantagious 


n, A when paſſion: is up, to look on, and with a ſedated 
i mind to obſerye the,. indiſcreet paſſages which then oc- 


Caution. 


cur, whereby every perſon lays himſelf open at ſuch 
a rate, as renders him obnoxious to the remarks of 
him, that with the compoſed ſpirit takes notice of them. 
And that this is ſo, is eaſily diſcovered, if when you are 
return'd to your temper, you reflect upon that indiſcretion, 
and exorbitance, into which your paſſion had hurried you. 
For which cauſe to oppoſe puſſion with paſſion, ſeldom 
produceth other effect than a repentance too late for both. 


And *twill be found abundantly. better to handle the paſ- 


ſionate with as much gentleneſs as may be. And I have 
known men of that tune, whom in the fit you'd have 
thought unappeaſeable, yet by thoſe means were plained to 
as much ſmoothneſs, as could reafonably be expected. 
And whereas if in diſtaſte you may fing away from ſuch 
without ſucceſs, a little patience and good words may do 
your buſineſs, an ſend you W_ with what you come 
for. 

But take abe as a W caution, to Five as little 
as may be with thoſe, over-topping men, to whom. a 
man cannot with confidence come and demand his own. 
Upon which, account I'II tell you a publick ſtory, of 
which you may make a private application, It was 
diſputed in the days of Queen Mary, in a Parliament 
then holden, whether if the "IT band have a n. 

the 
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the Tut elage of it, and ſome places of ſtrength, mould 
be put in King Philip's hand; the King offering his Bond, 
faithfully to deliver up his truſt, if the Child ſhould dye. 
And the greater number of the Houſe inclining tothe 
affirmative, as concluding that ſo great a King's Bond 
was an ample ſecurity ; the Lord Paget ſtands up, and 
demands, if the King ſhould refuſe to,do as he is bound,' 
upon the death of the Child, who ſhall put his Bond in 
ſuit, and where? which demand was ſo difficult to find 
an anſwer, that the buſineſs fell without more ado. © 
And *tis much at one, to have dealings with thoſe, who 
have ſo great an influence on our affairs, that we muſt 
be content with what meaſure they'l{ give us: for, to 
break off, or to conteſt, if we do not approve of the 
treatment, we receive 'from them, is the loſs of our 
friend, and a greater advantage, „„ 
Be alſo adviſed in all dealings of importance, to ma- Letters. 
nage them by Letter, and not by Meſſage; which do 
ſo frequently forget, or miſtake, that your buſineſs is 
made a quite different matter, than twas when you 
ſent it. | : Ca | 
But this ſhould be eſpecially obſerv'd, when ſuch an- 
ſwers are given, as you may ſuſpe& may prove offen- 
five ; for ſent by the mouth of another, there may be 
a word put in, which may ſo inflame the ſenſe, as to 
make that intolerable, which out of your mouth was di- 
refed with a paſſable'contrivance. «© 
And for the ſame teafon, tis not good to take pet at Regue/? di. 
any ſuch returns as come at ſecond-hand, when you 4. 
may be deny'd in ſome eaſy requeſt : for I ſometimes 
have known, when an anſwer hath been brought, 
enough to divide the moſt intimate friends; which 
when *twas inquir'd into, appear'd to be not at all the 
meaning of the party that was ſuppos'd to have ſent 
1 ET. | 7 
And you'll find it as falſe to judge by report, when Report. 
the actions of men come under diſpute : For miſappre- 
henſions frequently repreſent an action as monſtrous, 
when the party that did it was candid in his thughts. 
And the prejudice of men adds ſo much to this ſcore, 
that they will have often a wart taken for an horn : and 
the matter is not much, wo to find a fault, where 
= 2 "tis 
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tis beſore · hand reſolv'd to find it or make it. There 
fore, zs in matters of news, I have always obſerv'd to 
make ſuch an abatement, as way bear a proportion 
pg faction of the relater; ſo you'll find the, ſame 
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| fon of the Reader, who is conſcious of the matter you 
| 7 treat of, which will not be ſo conſtrued in the judg- 
| ment of thoſe who may come to take cognizance of the 
| 1 »Ä— ̃ ũ M ot yo is 

| If God ſhall ſo bleſs you, as that you live to ſerve 


judge of thoſe particular concerns, which may induce or 


| 

| diſſwade it. 4 © 5 
| Not to et What I have therefore here firſt to adviſe you of, 
1 ap, young. is, that you look upon this buſineſs, as that whichdeſerves 
| your moſt ſerious deliberation : For, many by their 
| Paſte, and precipitation in this affair, have ruined their 
| fortunes; and while they have been weary of being 
| _ ..- ſervants, have made themſelves in a ſhort time perpetu- 
i al ſlaves to indigence and want, For if having once 
[| ſet up, you then miſcarry, it proves like the blaſting of 


{ a young ſprout, which, if not utterly kill'd, yet becomes 
1 fo check d and dejected, that it never attains a freſh 
'F and flouriſhing condition after. It concerns you there- 
| fore to look before you leap, and not to be induc'd. thy 

i 1 | © 
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the name of Maſter and a Shop, to skip into that in 
haſte, from whence you will be ſhortly turn'd out with: 
ſhame: / VVV Ae, e 
It hath been obſerv'd, that they ſeldom prove well, 
who ſet up young; that age being for the moſt part 
precipitate, and forwarder to do than to conſider, and 
alſo apt to anticipate the ſucceſs of things, by a too 
promiſing hope, and like young ſetters, to ſet an Haunt 
inſtead of a Covie; whereby they are many times groſly- 
abuſed, and err at ſuch a rate, as admits of only a 
difficult recovery, if of any. Whereas. they who, like: 
| bobbed Patridges, have been ruft in the net of deception, 
by what they have obſerv'd at other peoples charge, are 
much more wary, and cautious of being again trapan'd. 
Beſides, age gives a natural alloy, like a Bartbolometu- 
dew, cooling the immoderate heat and raſhneſs of 
younger years. 740 | 233k Off s 
It is therefore taken notice of, that young men proſ- Journey- 
per beſt, when they have either ſerved as Journey- men men. 
to ſome wary Stagers; or have the happineſs to be taken 
in as partners to ſuch. Whereby, as Bears by their 
grown” Cubs, they are taught to catch the prey with 
the greateſt dexterity and certainty, and with the leaſt 
hank gn „ | 1212 , | 
"Tis not amiſs here alſo to admoniſh you, that great Great 
Rents have very often broke the back of young begin- Rente. 
ners; who before they could get acquaintance, and gain 
cuſtom to defray the charge of ſo great an expence, are 
drain'd dry, to the very vital blood, and expire like a 
Lamp for want of Oyl to feed the Flame. Conſider 
therefore that every beginning is weak ; and *tis wiſdom 
to diſpoſe of all your projects in a proportion to that 
infirmity: For he that arms himſelf beyond his own 
Dimenſions, is incumbred with his own Armour, and 
commonly falls the more ridiculous ſubject of ſcorn 
and triumph to others. Be therefore adviſed to begin 
warily, having as the firſt, ſo the laſt game to play; 
and your All being in danger, it concerns you ſo to diſ- 
poſe it, as may admit of the leaſt hazar c. | 
Nor is it leſs good counſel,” to begin low, according 
to the advice of the Country-man, to eat your brown 


Bread firſt; If there were no other reaſon, at leaſt, 
EY be 6 becauſe 


ft 
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becauſe tis ſhameful to come lower. And experience 
tells us, tllat that Bullock which hath been fed with 
Hay, will almoſt ſtarve before *twill be kept with Straw : 
for tho* there be nothing more eaſy than to come down, 
ſo: there's nothing more difficult than to wing our 
minds to it. 

But further, as thoſe 6 which ire med high- 
eſt, have always their foundations laid loweſt; ſo you 
can hardly inſtance in any great eſtate, whoſe begin- 
ning was not with ſuch a providence, as conſulted for 
mean things. And this doubtleſs may be rendred as 
the principal cauſe, that ſo very few of thoſe prove 
ſucceſsful, who habe been furniſh'd out into the world 


_ plentifully;r. by. their friends: For building thereupon 


with too much confidence; they ſet out at ſuch a rate, 
as before they have run far, breaks their wind: where- 
as they who are conſcious of their own infirmity, ride 


with a: {trait hand; and if they are wiſe, put not into 
a gallop, till their wind be well rack'd; and by that 
means prove of good. ſpur - mettle to the laſt. - 


Onthdeand There is a. ſhowy part of this. town, not more than 


$horw. 


1 n/petion 


three or four hundred yards in length, as I ſuppoſe, 
where the ſhops are filled with rich Goods, are adorned 


with looking-Glaſſes, Carvings, and Columns in the 
high orders of Architecture; and are kept by a ſett of 
nice Beaus in their way; maſter and man: And yet 


more younger ſons of good families, and fortunes from 
20000. to 6000/..or oo are wrecked upon this little 
ſpace of ground, than in half the town beſides. And all 
this for want of ſitting down at the beginning to make 
an eſtimate, and to ſtrike the ballance between the cer- 
tain outgoings, and probable income of young- begin- 


ners, including a proper allowance for loſſes by ſome 


cuſtomers who can't and others who won't pay their 
debts; by ſome who are below it, and others who are 


above it. And I think this ve ſpot of earth. not dif- 


ficult to be gueſs'd at. | 
A young beginner is to be ;bareful and circumipect 


eSeryants. with regard to his ſervants; who, if they be beaten to 


the world, - and know how Uto do any thing, they're 
cunning n to abuſe mw a 12 8 'T ww oppor- 
| ee: | tunities 
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tunities too, . ſuch as are hard. to avoid. Let, me there- 
fore in, this. particular give Fo: n of advice. 


1. Be ſure never to truſt, any of them that have a Fawning. 
fawning way: For they are perſons whom, nature hath, 
as it were, cut out for deceit, and fitted with proper qua- 
lifications, and alſo a natural promptneſs thereto : and if 
I may tell you my own experience, I do not remember 
that I ever had to do with any of them, which pro- 
ved otherwiſe, And they are generally of that impu- 
dence, that like the Hortentots at the Cape of Good 
Hope, they'll pick your pocket, and look in your face; 
pretending always moſt, what they intend leaſt. And 
therefore there is ſpecial need of your caution in thoſe, 
very things, which they profeſs. moſt againſt ; they 
being generally like her, who made the world believe 
ſhe could endure no Eggs, till it was found that ſhe 
uſually. eat ten for her breakfaſt. F; 


$8.74 


2. Never make your ſelf over familiar with your ſer- Taniliari. 
vants, nor take them for your play-fellows ; for fami- ty. 
liarity begets contempt, and contempt breaks the neck of 
obedience: It being very rare that thoſe. ſervants are 
ready to do, that are not kept in awe ; but will ra- 
ther diſpute your commands than do them; which take 

care that you by no means ſuffer: It being better in 
many reſpects, to err in commanding what is not con- 
venient, than to amend it upon the advice of an ordi- 
nary ſervant, they being incouraged by ſuch a condeſ- 
cenſion, to argue with you the expediency of your 
commands ever after, and upon that account to uſe 
ſuch language, as is nat. to be indured; which to reme- 
dy, when got to an head, you'll be under a neceſſity of 
treating him with that ſhar pneſs which may occaſion 
your parting: and this may be very inconvenient and 
diſagrecable to you, if 1 in other reſpecis he was fit for 
your purpoſe. 

3. Never acquaint a ſervant with that ſecret which Secrets. 
may be conſiderably to your prejudice if  reveal'd : For 
when once you ſtand upon their courteſy, they grow 
inſolent, and make no difficulty to withhold from you 
the duty of their ſervice, when they know you dare not 
exact it. Beſide, how. baſe a ſervitude is it to have our 


noſes 
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noſes held to the Grind-ftone'by thoſe, which we know 
are bound to obey us? and ſo to ſtand in fear of their 
diſcovery, that however abug'd, we dare not ſpeak our 
„mind, and aſſert our rights. 

Kindneſi. . 4. Do not expect to oblige an ordinary ſervant by 
your kindneſſes. For I could never fee any of them, 
bat were like thoſe wild beaſts, which upon every di- 
ſtaſte return to their natural flerceneſs, and forget all 
bonds of kindneſs they received from you. Beſides, 
they have a general comment, whereby they interpret 
all your favours; they judge them to be the effect, not 
of your goodneſs, but their own deſert ; and conclude, 
that you are kitd to them, becauſe you cannot be with- 
out them; which conception having once imagined, 
they grow as touchy as Walps, and upon every rufflle 

5 bid you provide your ſelIf. 
Debts, _ F. Be not in a ſervants debt, if you can make any 
"ſhift to come out of it: For they look upon the forbear- 
ance of their mony, as a "great Kindneſs, which if you 
take not care to requite, they'Il take care to do it them- 
felves; and affure your ſelf, tis no good Husbandry in 
any thing to let them be their own Carvers. And 
which is worſe, they take occaſion thence to grow re- 
fractory, and inſult; which by all expedients fhould be 
avoided, in a Country where Laws are fo little fevere in 
this reſpect, and where tis diſreputable to make uſe of 
them, even as far as they may relieve you in this re- 
| ſ A. S291 NOD 266 25 $361 £0 Ws 140 i i (A 
tg Let your behaviour to your ſervants he with 4 
neral equanimity, and even temper; not finding fault 
thro' the peeviſhneſs of your own humour, but the juſt- 
neſs of their demerit: For no one thing more impairs 
authority, and abates a readineſs to amend thoſe things 
for which they are blamed, than when ?tis obſerv'd, we 
are of fuch a temper, as ſometimes fumbling at a ſtraw, 
and another time leaping over a block, 
Sick. 7. Let your ſervants be ſupplied in all things: fit for 
them, in 'fickneſs and in health: for all ſüuch things 
are what, they bargain for. And tis great iniquity to 
require ſervice from them, while you give not to them 

what you contracted for. And truly in this caſe tis 
better rather to exceed than otherwiſe, if it be done with 


I 


Temper. 


due 
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due prudence and caution: For it is baſe, that the world 


ſhould ſay, we increaſed our wealth, with what ſhould 
have been put into our ſervants bellies. 


8. Be not inclin'd to Eves-drop and hearken. what Eves-drap- 
your ſervants fay in their privacies : For it is rare (evenpixg. 


tho' they love you) but at one time or other you ſhall 
hear them curſe you. And at ſuch times, they are apt 
to prattle that whieh they never mean, and pleaſe them- 
ſelves in a way of ſpeaking freely, as the Collier that 
calPd my Lord Mayor knave, when he was got upon 
Briſtow-cauſey. 7 


9. Obſerve that due decorum which our Laws require, Quarter: 
not to turn away a ſervant without a quarters warning, Warning. 


unleſs in ſuch caſes wherein *tis perillous to keep them: 
it being indeed very unjuſt, that thoſe whoſe livelihoods 
depend upon imployment, ſhould at your pleaſure be 
expoſed to want, without notice to provide for them- 
ſelves. And in ſuch a caſe the world will be apt to 
charge you with raſhneſs, from which imputation *twill 
be difficult to defend your ſelf, And indeed you can 

hardly by ſuch treatment bring any inconvenience upon 


a ſervant, that will not in ſome ſhape reach your own 


affairs. | 


Laſtly, let your care be, that in all things your ſer- Servants to 
vants give God his due worſhip : for *tis in vain to ex- go 70 
pect that they ſhould be juſt to you, when they obſerve Church. 


that you are creleſs whether they are ſo to God; and 
will never fcruple to abuſe you their Maſter below, when 
they have liberty given them to offend you and their 
Maſter above. And in this caſe, the danger's great, where 


there's a freedom given to do wickedly : For ' beſides 


that all righteouſneſs is like a Golden-chain, fo depen- 


ing upon one another, that he who makes no conſcience 


of breaking one, may upon the ſame account break all: 
'Tis juſt with God to puniſh one ſin with another, and 
permit thoſe to deal unrighteouſly with you, whom you 
permit. to behave themſelves wickedly to him. And 
moreover, *tis not to be doubted, but as God bleſſed the 
houſe of Potiphar for good Joſeph's fake : fo he hath a 
proportionableneſs of vengeance to execute upon. thoſe 
families, where his name is by any one much diſhonou- 
red, | N eat | 


G | But 


Go APrejent for an Apprentice. 
Maſeer*s | But nod there is a different manner of acting to be ex- 
care of ani efciſed towards thoſe, whom you ſhall take as Apprenti- 
N N ces; for their concerns are much different from thoſe of 
| an ordinary ſervant, you being become to them in the 

Place of a parent: They giving no ſmall part of their 

rtion for their Education under you, and expendirſg a 
conſiderabſe part of their lives in doing you ſervice ; 
therefore you are concern'd to own them in a more 

than ordinary acknowledgment, And as they to that 

end became your ſervants, that they might in due time 

become Maſters, ſo are they to be uſed in all reſpects 

as thoſe ſlips of future Hopes, which juſtly exact your 

care and encouragement ; and therefore to be managed, 

not tyrannized over: And ſo to be uſed, that while you 
drive on by them your own advantages, vou remem- 
bo ber alſo, that you are bound to promote theirs. And 
therefore I cannot but applaud the integrity of ſome 
men, u hom T have heard rejoice in the proſperity of 
thoſe who had been their Apprentices. And with as 
much deteſtation have, T abhor'd the unworthineſs of 
others, who by crafty ſiniſter means have blaſted the 
hopeful fortunes of their young ſervants; envying the 
thriving of ſuch as have eſcaped their hands ; ; grudging 
- that any Water ſhould go by their Mill, to help the 
= *Grift of thoſe, who were fo many + won ſervants to 

Dae. Cer etd | 

| Conſider,” how many green there are to . 
your tenderneſs and care, when the future joys of a care- 
ful Father ſhall be put into your hands, to ſtand or fall 
at your diſcretion; who hath (it may be) drain'd him- 
ſelf beyond his ability, to furniſh his ſon into your ſer- 
vice; and hath been willing to deny himſelf of his pre- 
ſent conveniences, upon the account of his future hope; 
which ſhall either flouriſh, or be blaſted, as your diſ- 
cretion and care ſhall be dilpoſed. | And verily, as we 
lament the fall of a Family that hath been already un- 
done, and mourn over the ruines of a blown-up Eſtate ; 
ſo I think we may the more juſtly bemoan an antici- 
pated * undoing, when that eſtate is nipt in the bud, 
which if kindly and carefully dealt with, might have 
grown to that vaſtneſs, that the Birds of the Air might 
have lodged under the * of it. | 
And 6 
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And indeed, who can without ſorrow conſider, how 
many - hopeful Youths come up to this great City, wha 
are miſerably expos'd to ruin, by the neglect of thoſe 
they are bound to; who being ſecur'd as to their own. 
concerns, by the ſecurity given by the friends of the 
Apprentice, leave the young men to riot at their own 


pleaſure, and to undoe themſelves with the opportuni- 


ties which the maſters put into their hands, who in 
the mean time are revelling at their Country- houſes, and 
give the unhappy thoughtleſs youths rope enough to hang 
themſelves; whereby the wretched Father is not only 
diſappointed of his hopes which he had conceived, but 
is involved in a debt which he never feared. Therefore 
it behoves you to behave your ſeif to your Apprentice 
with ſuch prudence, as may conduce not only to the 
effecting of your own buſineſs, but alſo the promoting 
of his concerns. | 


- Your: next thoughts (perhaps) will be concerning a Choite of a 


SE 


Wife; and-*tis poffible you may diſpute with your ſelf, Wife. 


whether you ſhall marry or no; wherein to give you 
advice, were as pertinent as the directions of Almanack- 
makers, who may tell you, that in March you muſt 
ſow Seeds; when in that month the weather may prove 


ſo unkind, as that to ſow them in the Ground, were 


all one as to throw them in the Kennel: many circum- 

ſtances very much altering the caſe in the expediency of 

wiving: Therefore what our Lord ſpeaks in this matter, 

Matth. 19. 12, he ſpeaks to him that is able to re- 
Seine i t [tf 15 r 


Dis true the married life is charged with many in- Iririgę- 
cumbrances; and I think 'tis without diſpute, that the ay Incum- 


ſingle man (if he can fo content himſelf) lives much brane. 


the freer. But yet doubtleſs much may be ſaid on the 
other ſide: for the trouble of buſineſs hath a kind of 
delight in it: And if I may ſpeak my own experiences, 
who have had in this kind: as much as moſt men; I 
may truly ſay, that I never was better pleas'd, than 
when I had moſt to do. Buſineſs by its motion ad- 
ding an heat to the- ſpirits, while the unimployed, like 
ſtanding water, corrupt with their own idleneſs. Much 
leiſure (thro? the corruption of our nature) being not ſo 
commonly applied to ſerve and contemplate the Divine 
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Being, as it is employed in projects ſuggeſted by the 
Enemy of mankind. Wherefore, we read David never in 


worle caſe, than when idle on the roof of his houſe ; 
and doubtleſs there is no good man but thinks him in 
better tune, when he ſaid of himſelf, that he was per- 


feruted aba Patridge upon the Mountains, Beſides, there 


is à natural tendency, whereby God hath inclind'd all 
things living to a delightful induſtry of this kind: 

whence we ſee the Beaſts of the Field, but eſpecially 
the Fowl of the Air, denying their own conveniencies, 
and with ſo much affection making proviſion for their 
many young ones. And if God hath not indu'd us 


with as paſſionate inſtincts, tis becauſe we have mie 


to produce in us more powerful effects. 
If we ſhould here fall into a diſcourſe, how: much 
the difcommodities of the married life are compenſated 


with the conveniencies which a good wife brings; we 


might poſſibly be involv'd beyond our deſign: For not 
to ſpeak of that content, which is to be had in reci- 


E 2 der as 
tion before 


procal indearments, where acts of love endeavour to 
outvy each other, and you are atttended upon ſick and 
well, with that affection, which like Musk and Amber 
gives a moſt ſweet ſmelling ſavour to the conjugal union: 
What a ſatisfaction is it to have a friend, which as 
Paul ſaid of Timothy deth naturally care for our affairs ? 
into whoſe boſom we may freely diſcharge our thoughts, 
and expect ſuch fecreſy, care, and afſiſtance, as none 
elſe have a like indueement to afford. l 

If therefore ſuch thoughts as theſe ſhall prevail with 
you, to enter upon a married life z yet be advis'd not to 


AY engage therein, but with ſuch conſideration as becomes 


an affair Whereon a very great meaſure of the content= 
ment of your future days depends, 

And here let me firſt give you a caution ani that 
«bottmnable baſeneſs, which trapans .innocent women to 
their utter undoing; When men (who in truth have 
nothing): make ſhew of much, and by a grand appear- 
ance, draw in great matches, to the ſhame and miſery of 
a br cken Fortune. Whereby women of good eſtates, are 
not only brought to nothing; but made worſe than 
nothing, being intangled with the incumbrance and 
Tharge of Children, for —_— maintenance there is no 

proviſion. 
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proviſion. And therefore T adjure you, that with a 
juſt abhorrency of ſo great and ſuch unchriſtian peri- 
diouſneſs, if your endeavours ſhould be ſo blaſted (which 
God forbid) that you muſt ſink, you ſink alone, ra- 
ther than involve in your calamity the innocence of a 
Wife and Children, which ſhould be of that dear regard 
to you; and be guilty of that curſed treachery, to 
kave her without houſe and home, who left her Father's 
| houſe to come to youre. | 
For this reaſon, do not marry till you find that you 
can ſtand: on your own Legs; being in ſuch a thriving 
way, as with the continuance of God's bleſſing, may af- 
ford an handſome ſupply for the expences which a mar- 
ried life brings with it. Being in ſuch a capacity, your 
thoughts may then be imployed in the care how to chuſe 
2a good Wife; when choſen, how to obtain her; and 
when had, how with difcretion to behave your ſelf to 
her; i Hof cri Bo 1215772 EO 
As for the firſt, be adviſed to chuſe a Woman, 4 good 
whoſe fame is like that Chriſtal, which hath not ſo much Name in- 
as a ſand-ſpot in't, not only in reſpect of her own Re- mortal. 
putation, but alſo of her Relations: there being a kind 
of immortality in a good name, which doth over-live 
us, and is intail'd by the ſureſt conveyance upon our 
Poſterities; on the other hand, where there is a brand 
of infamy in a family, no time can wear out the ble- 
miſn, no merit is ſufficient to erace it, you may receive 
it, as uncontaminated from others, às it ought to be 
your care ſo to tranſmit it unto yours. And if they 
who breed horſes, have a ſpecial caution to prevent even 
thoſe ocular blemiſhes which may deſcend to the Foles; 
it concerns us doubtleſs much more, to be wary of 
bringing that into our Families which may ſtick as a 
dlemich into following Generations. 1 
And upon this account, ſuch choice is to be avoided, Pęfirmity 
as may bring an hereditary deformity” or diſeaſe: For and Dij/ca- 
what a diſagreeable ſight is it to ſee a man's houſe ſtock des. 
with crook-backs, when the Children repreſent the di- | 
ſtorted ſhoulder of their Mother, and carry always about 
them the publick teſtimony of your indiſeretion? For 
ſurely nothing ſhould prevail on you to take fuch a 
one for a breeder, and leave your name running in the 
ee | winding- 
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winding-Channel of a crooked deformity. The like 
may be adviſed concerning Hereditary diſeaſes, when 
the King's evil, or ſuch. like which the Mother hath, 
may run in the blood of her oft=ſpring ; and you may ſee 
that fleſh rotting before its time, which you expected 


would have been ſome ſupport to your a ee when 


you ſhould be dead and gone. 

And truly; upon this ſcore of our Poſterity,! it is very 
expedient to make choice of an handſom woman: Be- 
cauſe we ſee, that comely Mother's have, for the moſt 
part, as comely Children; and tis as rare for thoſe, 
who are not, to have other Children than ſuch as are like 
themſelves. And tho' beauty be of its ſelf, an object 
fitted for our affection, being a perfection not appre- 
hended-but by. a rational creature; yet doubtleſs it is for 
this reaſon. even prudentially eligible, / becauſe a beautiful 
Mother gives hopes of a fair breed; and Daughters that 
are handſome, are either put off with leſs Portions, -or 
to better Fortunes, And handſome men find the come- 
«ſpoke of their perſons a conſiderable: recommendation of 
them i in their addreſſes to the fair ſex. K 

Let your next care, Which I ſhould have — the | 
firſt, be, her Religion; whereby I underſtand not only 
the profeſſion. of the truth, but ſuch a Principle infusd 
from above, as diſpoſes to an holy and circumſpect con- 
verſation: For as mutual ſociety is not one of the leaſt 
advantages of the married life; ſo doubtleſs there can be 
no ſuch communion, as whand God himſelf makes the 
third party. And the fellowſhip is not only. that: of affe- 
ction, whereby as Fonathan and David. they became one 
ſoul; but that alſo, whereby they become one ſpirit, nd 
are K helpers of one another's faith and joy - 

Beſides, there is from this Principle ſo much induce - 
ment, not only to bear with ſuch things, and act upon 
ſuch accounts, as will not be done upon any other 


ſcore; but alſo. to avoid ſuch temptations, as morali- 


Cood Na- 


ty would ſtoop to; and to ſay as Foſeph, How ball 1 4s 


this great wickedneſs and fin againſt G. 
Her diſpoſition alſo requires your ſpecial care, ling 


ture 4 fine ; a mattter not. a little conducing to your peace and com- 


—— fort: For ſome perſons are of that uneven temper, that 


hey are not one whole day frianda with themſelves; and 
7 | therefore 
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therefore when they are in their perverſe humours, wills 


Bull-ruſh, not becauſe it hath ſome knots in it, but be- 
cauſe it hath none; and have enough to charge upon 
your ſcore of what they want, if not of what they 
ſhould: have, tobe ſure of what they would have. Whereas 
there are others again, that nature hath allaid with an 
unwillingneſs to quarrel, and can hardly tell you how far 
their patience can extend; but if provak'd beyond that: 
bent, they'll tear like thunder; and are as ſbon return d 
again to as clear a Sunſhine, as gives no remembrance 
that it was foul weather. And this ſurely is not an incon- 
venient temper : For whereas they that are ſheepiſh, can 
hardly preſerve themſelves from being weather-born; and 
thoſe that are waſpiſh, are, as Solomon ſaith, a continual 
dropping; and the ſurly are like a charnel-houſe, where 


ſorrowfſul and diſmal ſilence make a ſolemn mourning: . 


Theſe, like a ſmart. April- ſhower, rain to make the 
earth look | greener. Then only appearing to be angry, 


when they lie under a neceſſity of vindicating their con- 


cerns from neglect, or themſelves from contempt. 


* 
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find a Gall in a Dove, and take occaſion to quarrel at a 


And under this title of diſpoſition, we may alſo. bring Frugality. 


in her frugal inclination, which is not the leaſt of the fe- 


minine virtues: For all that Sex is much for outward”: 
ornament, becauſe: conſeious there's not much within: 
Wherein every thing is valued not ſo much by the de. 
cency as by the expence of it; and all is thought mean, 


that doth not exceed: And for you to interpoſe to mo- + 


derate the expence, would be an argument of either 
want of affection, or a generous ſpirit. Such an one 
therefore whoſe natural compoſure is an allay to that 
extravagance, is like Mother of Pearl, which breeds its 
own treaſures, being very fine, and fed to as much 
content, with the third of that coſt, which muſt be 
laid out upon the ungoverned luxury of the other. 
And let me tell you, there is much in the education of 
young women, when they have been bred frugally, 
and not in that ſenſuality, which imploys thought, ra- 
ther how to pleaſe the appetite, than to appeaſe hunger z 

and how to be vain, rather than decent. There is 
much in the natural neatneſs of ſome women, who are 
cut out, as it were, to make a fair ſhew with a _ 

an 


\ 


and will appear very nd 3 which A ordi- 
nary, and ve their 8 by their manner and be- 
haviour. Whereas, ſome others are like a Sow with a 
Saddle, on adi whatſoever. coſt you beſtow, they ſhall 
never look the better for it, their finery hanging upon 
ö them, as if it had been ſhakꝰd en with a pitchfork, and 
they in their rich apparel: look as like Gentlewomen, 
as a Clown in à Buff- coat and Bandeleers, doth like 
a+ Soldier. And therefore on ſuch as theſe, your 
expence muſt be laviſh; and coſt extream : For they 
know that what they wear is only -handſome, becauſe 
rich, and they are as careful in preſerving, as they are 
neat» in wearing, taking no more care of a Sattin- 
gown, than ſome would do of a Ruſſet- cot; flattering 
out that in a fe months, which would have done an- 
other credit, it may be, as many years, | 
Wifes Pore © What is next to be thought for, js a portion, wherein 
tion, as your care ſnould be wary and provident ; ſo ſhould | 
it be alſo gentile and noble: not on the one hand 
ta take in à charge without ſomewhat to maintain it; 
nor on the other hand, to bargain for a Wife, as if you 
were higgling for an Horſe in Smithfield : For as pru- 
dence would teach to aim at a fortune proportionable to 
the charge which all Wives bring with them; ſo the 
nature of ſuch a tranſaction ſhould induce us to be- 
have our "Fives 1 in it, wich ſuch generoſity 2 becomes 


it. 

Money and And in the matter of wifcing, things being for the 

Love. moſt part carried on by affeQion,. ſo in this reſpe& are 
| we chiefly concern'd to make uſe of our diſcretion : For 
a fair Wife without a Portion; is like a brave Houfe 
without Furniture, where a man may pleaſe himſelf with 
the proſpect, but there is nothing within to keep him 
warm: And a Wife with a good portion, but with con- 
ditions unſuitable, is like the fat land in the Mild, where 
there may be wealth, but in truth little pleaſure beſides. 
Therefore let a good face perſuade you to call, good 
conditions to alight; and enter, and a gocd portion put 
you to bed: For where wealth only is, there will be a 
cold affection; and: where affection only is, there will 


bei a cold: content: 1 een look pale, . love 
| eie OF ͤ gro 
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grow feeble, where there is not an Eftate to keep them 
; plump and fair. 
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Tis. true indeed, to marry a Woman of no fortune Canrions 
is more allowable — there is an Eſtate which doth about Ma- 
not need a portion: For in ſuch a caſe you give the#rimory. 


ftronger proof of ywvar love, and may be ſuppos d to lay 


a greater obligation; and poſſibly you may expect a 


readier ſubmiſſion to your will, and a greater compliance 


to your defires. Tho' many in that reſpect have found 
themſelves miſtaken; no perſons being more exorbitant 


in their exceſſes, than they which brought the leaſt 


with them. And as they are commonly the proudeſt 
when prefer'd, who before were the meaneſt ; fo thoſe 
wives are generally the coſtlieſt, who put leaſt into the 


bag to maintain it. But in truth, this whole affair de- 
pends ſo much upon the good temper and prudence of 
the Wile, that if they be wanting, no other Argument, 
or conſideration will anſwer your wiſhes. 

But if you ſhould marry a woman of little or no for- 
tune, let her not be of a neceſſitous family; I mean 
falling from what they had: For in confidence of their 
alliance to you, they will not fail to hang upon you : 
and if you be Uiſſatisfied at it, you'll be judg'd unkind 
and churliſh ; and the Wife for their ſupply, muſt 


either. prove unnatural to them, or elſe tempted to be- 


come leſs faithful to you. 
But if it be your purpoſe to raiſe you Fortune by a 


Wife; *tis the firſt advice to look high enough, becauſe 
'tis poſſible ſuch an application may ſucceed; and. if it 


do not, the diſcredit is the leſs, to be diſappointed i in an 


arduous attempt. 
It is well too to have a proſpect in her family of a 


growing fortune which may make a fair addition to the 


preſent. portion; for all that comes on free-coſt: and 


tho' not to be truſted i in, as no dead mens Shoes are; 
yet if it comes, it doth well; and fo much the better, 
becauſe not look'd for. 

And tbe ſame reaſon ſhould induce you to marry ſuch 
. as are a- kin to Land; I mean, that have not many 
Heirs to ſtand between them and an Inheritance: For 
mony is a diſpoſeable commodity, and in the paſtage 


ealily ſticks to the hands of thoſe who have the power 
H to 
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to tranſmit it. But Land is an apparent viſible Eſtate, 
which the Law hath ſo provided for, that it cannot be 
conceal'd. And therefore is found ſometimes running in 
thoſe channels, which lay off, at a great diſtance from 
the firſt Fountains; as I could particularly-inſtance in a 
_ perſon well known to me, into whoſe hands an Eſtate fell 


in leſs than twenty years, between whom and it, there 


were ſix and twenty perſons intervening, 

And here alſo may regard be had, to Relations 

whoſe good word and countenance may be an help 
and furtherance to you in your way: For it is an old 
ſaying, A friend at Court is as good as a pound ina man's 
purſe - and there is a kind of Smock-Simony, which 
may be more lawful and more gainful than that of the 
Black-coat ; when a man may be Son-in-law, or kinſ- 
man to the next good place that falls, or at leaſt may 
be handed in to ſuch a convenience, as where one may 
.converſe with gain, or by experience and counſel may 
be fairly put on; or by the reflection of the Sun which 
ſhines on ſuch a friend, may be made more lightſome 
and perſpicuous to the view of thoſe, which we "oY E 
mind ſhould fee us. 

Having thus fix'd upon your choice, the next con- 
ſideration is how to obtain her: Wherein *tis of prin- 
cipal uſe, te convince her that you entertain for her 
the higheſt affection : for as there is no perſon ſo un- 
lovely, but thinks her ſelf worthy to be loved; fo is 
there a natural inclination in love to beget love, and 
(unleſs in ſome particular exceptions) ſeldom fails of 
procuring, if not ſo much kindneſs, at leaſt ſo much 
commiſeration, as to incline the beloved to give a fur- 
ther opportunity of addreſſing her. 

Eſpecially too, if love be recommended with ſuch 
becoming importunity, as well admits of no denial ; 
when Rhetorick is not ſtrained by bumbaſt expreſſions; 
but ſuch words are found out, as ſeem to be only di- 
ctated by affection, wherein the heart hath the greateſt, 
and wit no other ſhare, than to give them a lovely pro- 
nunciation. 

Wherein ſuch conſtancy muſt be obſerv'd, as may 
give the greateſt evidence of your affection: For women 
being ſenſible that this is that wherein their 

let 
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lieth, and that they are never likely ſo to domineer, 
as now, when your hopes are dead or alive as they 
ſmile or frown ; they take pleaſure to Tantalize you, 
and ſhew their own preheminence; and do by you, 
as thoſe Chirurgions, who tho' they intend to make a 
cure at laſt, yet to ſerve their own turns, keep you 
long in hand, and intermit their lenitive emplaiſters, 
with thoſe which may corrode and vex you, And in 
truth, women never ſo well revenge themſelves on men, 
as when they ſend them ſneaking away, diſappointed 
in their expectations: and that which is the miſchief 
on't, the buſineſs. is not ated in a corner, but the 
world muſt be a publick witneſs of the defeat; when 
in the midſt of all your gallantry, you are routed 
Horſe and Foot, and triumphed over by ſuch an ene- 
my, as gives no other reaſon why ſhe will not, but be- 
cauſe ſhe will not. . 3 
And therefore in ſuch caſes, they muſt be dealt with, 
as Stalkers do with bobbed Patridges, give them time 
till they may be brought about again: for their own 
inconſtancy will not let them be long in the ſame 
mind, but that Weather- cock which ſtands to the cold 
North to day, you may find (perhaps) to the warm 
South to morrow. | | 
And here obſerve alſo, that there is much eloquence Preſents z6 
in preſents; of which Solomon ſays, That they blind the Smeet- 
eyes of the wiſe: Wherein 'tis Aiſcretion to chuſe ſuch hearts. 
as are likely to gain her approbation rather by fitting 
her humour than by draining your purſe ; and ſuch 
too, as may be laſting, and frequently in her view, 
to excite a grateful memory of the giver. For this rea- 
ſon, Seneca (writing of benefits) obſerves, that a piece 
of plate is a preſent more judiciouſly choſen than ap- 
pare] or more periſhable furniture. And theſe are ſtill 
more to the purpoſe than Meats or Wines: and for 
the ſame reaſon a Ring, a Snuff. box, a Watch, an Ebug, 
ate fitter to preſent to your Miſtreſs than Silks or rich 
Laces; and your expenſive treats muſt be of rarer 
uſe, which are almoſt forgotten as ſoon as the taſte is 
off the Palate; and are only uſeful, when by their 
jollity they may allay an auſterer temper, or you are 
in hopes that by a more publick condeſcenſion, there 
1 Ss may 
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may be a ſtop given to any purpoſe of retracting: 
Otherwiſe doubtleſs privacy affords the beſt woing ; and 
they will comply moſt, when they may hide their! 3 a 
in your boſom. 

But if you fail of your expectation, and your ſuit 
want ſucceſs; let it be your care to come fairly off, 
by no means endeavouring to abate your diſgrace in 
the diſappointment, by caſting any blemiſh upon the 
perſon you have made your addreſſes to: For as J al- 
ways abhorred that love, which becauſe it could not 
ſpeed, was converted- into hate; ſo have T thought 
their come-off no leſs unworthy, who to qualify the 
blemiſh of their being denied, have not ſcrupled to 
vilify and diſparage the oerfons; whom a little before 
they pretended to deify and adore. It is therefore 
doubtleſs more noble to let the worid ſee, that you 
had integrity in your intentions, and were rather un- 
fortunate than baſe ; miſtaken rather in the thoughts 
of your own worth, which is common to men, *. 
in the. conceptions 'of her worthineſs; and being till 
deſirous to keep thoſe as friends, whom you cannot 
obtain as nearer relations; For methinks tis very un- 
juit, not to ſhew civility and reſpect at all times after, 
to one whom you have ever addreſſed in the way of 
marr iage. | | | 

If your courtſhip be crowned with ſucceſs, remember, 
be remembred *tis now the time to be conſiderately 
Joyful, and to obſerve the golden mien of moderated 
freeneſs: not to lunch out into ſuch extravagance, as 
may render you ſuſpected to the ſober ; nor guilty of 
any ſuch poorneſs, as may juſtly ſubject you to the 
cenſure of the wiſer: For as the day of: our efpouſals, 
ſhould be the day of the gladneſs of our hearts; 10 is it 
great folly to let the ſtream overflow its banks at ſuch | 
a rate, as that the Channel ſhould be the ſhallower for 


it ever after. Tho' I am no enemy to Nuptial Feaſts, 
yet I have thought them no leſs than mad, which to 


fit others with Wedding-Gloves, have brought them- 
ſelves in a few years to want working-day Shoes; run- 
-ning ſo far in debt, to ceiebrate that one feſtival, as 
has made them keep a ſort of Lent all the reſt of 
their lives, Whilſt others therefore wiſh you joy, know 


the 
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the foundation of it muſt be in your ſelves; and that 
is likely to be moſt, which begins, ſo that it may hold 
out, and taketh care that the Garments of the follow 
ing years may be made (at leaft) by the pattern of the 
Wedding-Cloats. t 
Being now ſafely moored in the happy harbour of 
a well- diſpoſed wife, let it be your firſt care to pro- 

mote her Piety; which I do not ſpeak of as tis your du- 
ty, but as expedient to advance your content and well- 
fare: For as doubtleſs 'tis no mean policy to be good; 
God either giving ſuch his bleſſing in the things of this 
life, or recompencing the want of theſe with the things of 
a better: So Religion is not the leaſt of thoſe means, where- 
by all ſocieties are preſerved in their particular intereſt. 

And upon the ſame ſcore, tis great prudence to pre- 4{f74ility, 
ſerve in the freſheſt remembrance and vigour, that con- ; 
jugal affection, which if it did not at firft bring you 
together, yet doubtleſs ſhould be of prime defign in this 
condition; Love ſeaſons and gives an agreeable reliſh 
to thoſe accidents in life, which without it, would 
prove nauſeous, and create diſguſt; ' Thofe Husbands 
are Fools, who think to have the fubjection of their 
Wives, not by the exercifes of affection, but the af- 
ſerting their own authorities: For whatever is com- 
pelbd, waits for an opportunity to be deny'd; and 
they that rule over the unwilling, find the trouble as 

great to keep in obedience, as the pleaſure to be obey'd: 
All compultion being a violent motion, which upon 
every ceſſation of the moving power, returns again to 
its natural bent ; whereas that which is from a prin- 
ciple within, moves regularly, and is commonly moſt 
active in oppoſition. For which reaſon we read that 
Love is as ſtrong as Death, and many Waters cannot quench 
Love; it being that active affection which makes us 
willing to do, willing to ſuffer, willing to give, and 
willing to forgive: For Love covers a multitude ff 
fins, not only by overlooking them, and allowing 
the faireſt interpretation to all that will admit it; but 
by being ready to forgive what may be done amiſs, 
and accepting of any acknowledgment for ſatisfaction : 
Thus ſodering by a ſpeedy compoſure thoſe caſual breach- 
es, which difaffection ſtill makes wider; ſo that what 
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was at firſt but accidentally . offenſive, by aſter- exag- 
geration proves to be the cauſe of a in ſeparation. 
And therefore without doubt there ſhould be the greateſt 
caution to preſerve this affection like the Apple of the 
Eye, which no mote ſhould offend; and to compoſe 
thoſe ſtrifes with the greateſt ſpeed, which may give 
an allay to mutual kindneſs: for doubtleſs they are 
inexcuſeable, who upon occaſional diſcontents affect a 
ſullenneſs, and think to give a weight to their anger 
by the continuance; whereas in very deed, all that 
time the Heart frets; and Love, if it do not lie a 
bleeding, yet grows faint, for want of the exerciſe of 
kindneſs; and will not be long ere it fall into a con- 
ſumption, if ſuch occurrents be but as frequent, as they 


ate pernicious. And ſurely in this caſe tis vain to 


ſtrain ceremony, and expect who ſhall comply firſt: 
for we will not ſay who is the. ſtouteſt; but of this 


C444 


is 9 co deli e with any after - excuſe; giving cauſe 

to ſuſpect that it was the iſſue of a feſtered heart, and 
that a precipitate paſſion did not produce it, but. diſ- 
cover it: So that what might eaſily be compos'd, as 


to the matter. of the offence, proves almoſt remedileſs, 
as to the words. 


With this, take notice, that nothing is more miſ- 
chievous than ſuch an expreſſion, as may profeſs a 
diſaffection: For aſſure your ſelf, there's much wiſdom, 
even there to pretend the higheſt love, where tis but 
indifferent; and to behave your ſelf with all ſuch ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs, as may give no cauſe to ſupect 
that you love not: For if once they are per ſwaded of 
that, they take you for an enemy, and make it their 
buſineſs to plot againſt you, and lay contrivances to ad- 
vance their own intereſt at any expence of yours. 
And if once it come to that paſs, you may bid fare- 
well to your peace and content while you live toge- 
ther: For the joint intereſt between the Man and the 
Wife is the great cement of their affairs, that which 


doth unite their deſigns, and purpoſes. For as it fu 
ſai 
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faid that they twain ſhall be one fleſh; ſo is it intended, | 
that their intereſt (twofold before) ſhould become one, 
that with a joint endeavour they may drive on the 
good of both ; which therefore ſhould be tendered with 


2s great a caution, as that Rind which cauſes the Graft 


and Stock to grow together. : | 

For which reaſon, I ever thought it no prudence for Man and | 
man and wife to have two purſes. The Bed and the Wife one 
Purſe being two things, wherein a mutual ſharing Parſe. 
breeds kindneſs and confidence; and they are ſeldom 
double, where there is not diviſion, For, as without 
doubt there is all the reaſon, that ſhe who join'd her 
Stock to yours, and put in her Portion, ſhould enjoy 
a reaſonable part of her own, even-in the gratification. 
of her fancy: So is it beſt, that ſhe do that out of 
the common Purſe; wherein *tis like ſhe'Il uſe greater 
prudence and moderation, than where ſhe is her own 
carver without inſpection. And as on the one hand, a 
private purſe inclines to a private deſign, and tends to 
promote an intereſt that is too particularly their own : 
So on the other hand, where they are kept ſhort, 
and depriv'd of that freedom to command your purſe 
in a meaſure that is convenient, they repine at their 
reſtraint, and either wiſh in their hearts that you 
were removed, or apply themſelves to ſhifts that are 

baſe and degenerous ; ſupplying their defires by ſuch un- 
handſome means, as many times prove not only diſ- 
graceful to them, but pernicious to you : For while you 
refuſe to ſupply their expences on the ſcore of kindneſs, 
they are induc'd to ſeek for thoſe that will; and think 
it juſt to make repayment in that coin, which whether 
you will or no, they muſt have in their own keep- 
ing. | 
For this reaſon, a Husband ought to conform. (as far Man and 
as prudence will allow) to the humour of the wife, ſo Wife to 
as may be moſt to her content. For there is none conform to 
of them which marry with an intent to be ſlaves, one another. 
but promiſe to themſelves that pleaſure and conveni- 
ence in your Society, which they conceive themſelves 
incapable to enjoy without you ; which if they want. 
from you, their own wit induceth them to ſeek elſe- 
where. Whence it is, that I have known ſome who 


entered 
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entered into the married State with the greateſt affection, 


promiſing to themſelves as much content in an Hus- 


band as their love and good opinion had rais'd their 


expectations up to; but after, being diſappointed in 


their experience, and finding the Tavern and company 
ſharing ſo deep in what they look'd for, they grew deſ- 


- perately diſcontented; and thinking it equal to requite 


their negle&t with the like, they ſoon found out thoſe 


Who would attend upon them with that courtſhip and 


Drunken 
Hausband. 


complaiſance which were wanting in their Husbands. 


And verily who could think the thing unreaſonable ? 


for while friends on both ſides lamented the misfortune, 
they could not but acknowledge that the thing was 
juſt: For by our nature, Man is a ſectable Creature, 
and eſpecially the woman, whoſe very creation was for 


ſociety, and with the deſign that man might not be alone; 
and therefore above all. things, they hate Solitude, and 


can with no patience endure to be mew'd up till mid- 
night, while you are carouſing it at a Tavern: and you 
cannot think it a wonder, if at fuch a time they ſport 
with your ſervants at home, when you are abroad; 

which you may judge not done with any ill-intention, 


but merely for amuſement. 


And further, conſider how long that love is like to 
laſt, where the blundring Husband comes home like a 
fous'd Hogs-head, with a ſteam of.ſmoke and drink 
would almoſt choak a Greenlander, who hath been 
fed with blubber : Imagine how acceptable ſuch a Por- 
poiſe muſt needs be to the neatneſs and curioſity of a 
well-bred woman, who cannot but loath a ſpectacle of 
that deformity; and cannot but contemn that ridiculous 
magpye, which chatters any thing that comes next, to 
the juſt provocation of a more ſtayed and temperate 
judgment; ſo that what ſhould deſerve their love and re- 
ſpect, becomes: the loathed object of their ant and 
ſcorn. 

And that which Is the miſchief on't too, to ſee the 
ſot take upon him in that tune, and exerciſe his Hus- 
bandly authority, like a Mayor of Queenborough, and 
with as much diſcretion : W hom the diſcreet woman fees 
her head nodding out his commands, with leſs. wit then 


a Gander on a Green; z grieving in ker heart that pro- 
vidence 
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vidence hath.” join'd her, where an Horſe and an Aſs 
muſt draw together: And then you may bid farewell, 
not only to that love which you might have had, but 
alſo that authority you ſkould have.: for never think 
that that woman ſubmitteth willingly, to whom her 
Husband behaves | not himſelf like a man, of under- 
ſtanding. 

And by this you, may. perceive how much the diſ- 
cretion of the man conduceth to the marring or making 
of a Wife. For of how. many hopeful Women doth 
daily experience give us an account, whom their Hus- 
bands folly hath miſerably undone, while they have 
cared rather to be ſerviceable to their own preſent hu- 
mours, than their future content; or have thought it 
better to deal in hacking and hewing, than in a gentle 
bending thoſe pliant Ofiers, which might calily have 
been wrought, as prudence would have had them ? 


And I believe you will generally find upon obſerva- Women 


tion, that wives are more eaſily drawn than driven; and/or. 


that there are very few, even of the belt of them, 
which will fairly bear to be ſowrely told of thoſe things, 
which yet they are willing to mend. And therefore 
all ſuch plaiſters muſt be ſoftly applied; and a weari- 
neſs had, not to find fault in the hearing of others, 
which may beget a diſtaſte in thoſe: things, where no 
unkindneſs would be taken upon a private rebuke. And 
in truth, the reputation of a Wife in this point of her 
ſufficiency, ſhould be tendred by us as a choice concern, 
eſpecially among thoſe, over whom ſhe exerciſeth any 
thing of command : For you will ſoon find a very ſmall 
matter will give thoſe occaſion to deſpiſe her authority, 
who by your conviction ſhall be judg'd wor thy of blame. 
And truly tis hard to preſerve young Wives from the 
contempt of their Servants; who will much more rea- 
dily deride their little indiſcretions, than obey their rea- 
ſonable commands; eſpecially when the new maid is 
an old play-fellow, and is almoſt to learn the diffe- 
rence between ſport and obedience; or is one that hath 
been ſo beaten to the world, as hath put her, tho* not 
out of the need, yet out of the conceit of being com- 
manded. And therefore to aſſert the Wife's authority 


the more, tis beſt that ſhe rule the roaſt altogether in 
the 
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the houſe ; and if you interpoſe, it ſhould be rather by 
way of advice and aſſiſtance, than ſuperiority, And in 
very deed they are pitiful ſouls, which can't let the wo- 
men alone with their Pipkins and Pies, but are peeping 
to find fault in the feminine juriſdiction.; and eſteem it 
one of their eminent virtues, that they are 19 05 frugal 

N in Dripping and Kitchin-ſtuff, 

5 Tbe truth is, there's a great deal of reaſon that the 

: Wife ſhould always be born with, as the weaker veſſel ; 

| | there being many occaſions not only to diſturb their diſ- 

1 cretion, but alſo to raiſe their paſſion; the conſtitution 

N of their bodies being more moiſt, and ſubject to the domi- 

| nion of the moon the moſt changeable of the Planets, 

ö Beſides the many infirmities which Child- -bearing bring- 

eth; the obſtructions, and fumes, which befal their 

| 

| 


| more delicate conſtitutions :- Upon all which it is meet, 
* we ſhould give honour to the wife, as the weaker veſſel; 
| not contending with them, becauſe we are more robuſt, 
but bearing with them becauſe we are fo, 
Yet in all ſuch things wherein you comply with the 
deſires of the Wife, tis much the beſt to act in it freely: 
For if they muſt watch to take you in the humour, 
or work it out of you by their art, they congratulate 
chene own skill, and acknowledge no kindneſs; ſo you 
loſe the thanks, and no obligation: Whereas the main 
deſign ſhould be to ingage affection by kindneſſes flow- 
ing, and not ſtrain'd; and even, where neceſſity denies, 
the refuſal ſhould be fo convey'd, as that ſhe may per-, 
ceive *twas fo, becauſe it could not be, not becauſc you 
would not that it ſhould be, 
Futher-in- + If providence fo diſpoſe of you, as that you marry 
Law. a Wife that brings Children with her by another Hus- 
band, as your concerns are more, fo ought the exerci- 
ſes of your prudence too: And the rather, becauſe there 
lies on you that general ſuſpicion, which all Father- in- 
las labour under. And therefore to prevent that, tis 
good to walk by that general rule, to do by them in all 
things, as if they were your own. And this not only a 
conſcience of your duty ſhould induce you to, being 
plac'd by providence in the room of a F ather; but alſo 
a dread, leſt ſuch a ſucceſſor ſhould be given you, who 


may retaliate on yours the unkindneſs or injuſtice you 
have 
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have exerciſed to them. And doubtleſs, if ill-gotten 
goods bring ſuch a canker with them, as ſoon eats out 


the eſtates they come to; there's none devours with a 
greater greedineſs, than the Orphans and Widows mo- 


ney:: God having taken that title upon him, that he is 


the God of the fatherleſs and widow, to let the world 
know, that he hath a peculiar Guardianſhip of them 
and their concerns, and will himſelf revenge their in- 
juries, tho? their impotence make them more liable to 
ſuffer, and leſs able to vindicate their ſufferings. © And 
withall, your care ſhould be as ſtudious for their educa- 
tion, that being not the leaſt wherein we ſhew our pa- 
ternal kindneſs to thoſe that are our own. And if the 


Fowls-of the Air leave not their young ones, till they 


have ſhew'd them the way to get their own livings; it 
ſhould be your endeavour to do that buſineſs for them, 
which death prevented their own Father in, neither be 


offended if the mother ſhould ſeem fondeſt of them 5 


For there's reaſon that ſhe ſhould compenſate the Father's 


loſs with a more abundant tenderneſs, and expreſs that 


a double-portioned affection, which before ran in a 
double, now but in a ſingle channel. | 


In the way of Houſe-keeping avoid Hangers-on, thoſe Houſe-beep- 
flies which attend the fleſh of other men's Tables, and 22g. 


requite you with their maggots; who rob you under a 
finer notion, that of plain ſtealing; or at beſt, like 
thoſe beggers who give you an half- farthing toothpick, 
that they may receive your two-pence. Such as theſe 
ſhall your ſervants have to ſerve their turn with a 
wet-finger; and pay them largely, not with their own 
money, but your meat : which if you connive at, they 
praiſe. you highly, and you are their very good Ma- 
ſter; and when they have undone you, ſhall do you 
this kindneſs, to fay tis pity, for you were no bodies 
enemy but your own. 


67 


Yet think not much to be free in the relief of thoſe Aut, 


you know to be poor, and labour with induſtry to get %% ap- 


their own living: For Alms to the idle, is like greaſe 70 4. 


to a Cart-wheel, which makes it go round the eaſier, 
but ſtill upon the ſame axle; whereas ſupply to thoſe 
who are wanting, yet laborious, or impotently neceſſi- 


tous, is a debt due to their want; yet of that nature, 
5 : I 2 that 
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that while we pay what is their due, God accepts it as 
a loan, and hath put himſelf under an obligation to 
make repayment. And truly I have obſerved, that 
while J have known many undo themſelves with rio- 
tous Houſe-keeping, entertaining needleſs gueſts, and 
idle-bellies; I could never yet meet with any, who 
could ſay he was the "poorer, nay, the richer, for 
ſuch acts of charity, as were done to the needy : But 
that ſuch diſtributions, like the loaves of our Saviour a- 
mong the four thouſand, leave behind them more baskets 
of fragments, for the heirs to give away, than the 
principal was in quantity, which the Father fo expend- 
ed. | 


\ Yet *tis not Prtudencs to allow your ſervants the li- 
berty of diſpoſing your Charity; for one hand to give, 
is enough in a purſe. And that Charity is the beſt, 
which bath the ſpirit of diſcerning. 

Coils Eu- Be not given to the humour of coſtly ments: 
tertain- For I have often ſeen that men of that fancy, have 
ments. jinverted the Calendar, and have found their Faſts after 
their Feſtivals; who when they have ſpent all, have 

been as welcome to their gueſts, as a former Wife's old 

Cloaths to a new-married Bride, Beſides, the obliga- 

tion which you lay people under by your entertainments, 

is a very inadequate purchaſe for your money. For, 

the greateſt number of thoſe who have fared well at 

your table are, notwithſtanding, more inclined to con- 

> demn your expence than to acknowledge your kindneſs ; 
and to ridicule ſome things you might fail in, rather 

than fairly accept what you courteouſly intended. 

Rut the entertainment of great perſons is a greater 

vanity : For they think they oblige you, in doing you 

the honour to eat up your Cheer ; which to them 

who fare ſymptuouſly every day, is nothing extraordi- 

nary ; ſo that inſtead of accepting your civility, they are 

more likely to reſent it as an affront that it was no richer; 

and what ſhall be indeed profuſion in you, hardly paſſes 

with them for 'a competent proviſion, Nay more, 

it will not engage their favour, or their cuſtom ; they 

look down upon you with contempt for it: It wou'd 

not paſs for a reaſon with a witty Peer, which a tradeſ- 

man gave Why he * a ä price for his 

; | goods, 
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goods, than they might be bought for, in the unpolite 1 
part of the town, viz. that he kept a table fit for his: 
Grace to dine at, and at which he ſhould be glad to 
have the honour of his Company, whereas the ſuburbian 
lived in a mean ſordid manner, at a very little expence; 
and could therefore take five Guineas leſs in thirty. 
Ay, quoth his Grace, then Til buy my cabinet of him, 
and come and dine with you. <q 
What I have here ſaid of entertainment, I intend Accidental 
not of ſuch as are accidental gueſts, perſons that come Gue/s. 
to viſit in kindneſs :' For to ſuch as theſe, entertain- 
ment is due, and ought to be free, and proportioned 
to the quality of the perſons concerned, with that 
keartineſs and plenty, which may pronounce a hearty 
welcome: And indeed, ſuch intercourſes as theſe, are 
neceſſary to preſerve a mutual friendſhip, and keep alive 
the remembrance of that kindred and relation, which 
otherwiſe, like unremoved Logs, would grow into that 
earth, which at firſt begat them. TIGA 
But what houſe ſoever you keep when friends are 
with you, let your ordinary and private fare be never 
coſtly; but ſuch, as tho' very good in its kind, yet 
plain, and wholeſome, to fortify Nature, and to nou- 
riſh, not to tickle the Palate: For to pleaſe a nice ap- 
tite, is an expenſive humour, and doubles that charge 
which Houſe-keeping bringeth ; while. the Sauce is more 
than the Meat; and *tis as dear to cook a Diſh, as to 
provide it. Tis a ſurprizing and intolerable vanity in 
ſome who can reliſh nothing but what is dear, and 
who never deſire fiſh, but when they are fartheſt from 
ſhore ; only loving Peaſe, when they are ſcarce to be 
had; and Cherries, when they are ty'd on ſticks. 
In buying proviſions, be your own Caterer; wherein ur own 
at leaſt you may have this convenience, that you may Caterer. 
pleaſe your ſelf, Beſides, however faithful your ſervant 
may be, you cannot expect that he ſhould part with 
your coin, with that care and difficulty as you would. 
your ſelf, whoſe daily feeling how much proviſion 
doth pinch, makes wary, and hard to be drawn to 
expence. 3 | 
But be chiefly advis'd not to run on the ſcore; for 
you may be affured, that with greater advantage you 
1115 may 


Plain Pro- 
viſion. 
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may take up money at uſe to pay ready down: For 
there's none of them all, but reckon how they forbear, 
and will be. ſure: to be allow'd, not only becauſe they 
muſt ſtay for their money, but truſt; there being no- 
thing ſo certain in this world, as that which i 1s preſent. 
You will alfo find that a true Proverb, That the beſt is 
zeſt cheap : For (beſides that in fleſh, there's much he 
leſs quantity of bones for the weight, where they are 
covered almoſt twice of the thickneſs ;,.in all other 
ttings you'll find much the leſs waſte, becauſe that 
which is good goes down without ſcraps, while parings 
and refuſe go a great way in what is not. Servants ma- 
king no ſcruple to caft that to the Dogs, which they 
are ſoon apt to think is not good N to them- 
ſelves. ; 
Servants Be alſo aſſur'd, that the W of Servants muſt be 
over- lac d. over-look'd: For it is rare to find thoſe, who will not 
make waſte: And as it is fit they ſnould bave to the 
full, their meat being a great part of their wages of 
their work; ſo there are few of them who do not la- 
bour adder fulneſs of bread 5 and none that conſider 
what they would be glad of, when they « come to ep 
a poor houſe of their own. 
In your buying Proviſions, you'll find it beſt to ga 
to their Fountains: For the farther from thence, ſo © 
much the dearer. There being no ſecond-hand but 
what will have ſomething {tick to his fingers, ſo that 
while he hath his gains, the Commodity is inhanc'd ; 
and that which is his livelihood, muſt be what you give 
more than he paid. 
Lis alſo beſt to buy by the great: All Chapmen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | complying much ſooner for much than for a little ; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their gains by ſo much being the more conſiderable, 
and their put-off the greater. But then muft your 
proveditor be wary, and ſo give out the ſtore which 
you have provided, as remembring the place to ſpare, 
is never at the bottom. Beſide the much more eaſineſs 
| to waſte or embezzle out the greater quantities, where 
| a little taken is not diſcerned : For which reaſon, it is 
| not ſafe to truſt a Servant at an whole heap ; there be- 
ing very few of that integrity, as to keep their hands 
Pe picking, when tis hard to prove that they were 


| | 
4 ef | © unfaithful; . 


unfaithful; and even if they were nnn i it is not 

fit to tempt with opportunity. 2 

I God ſhall give you Children, it is the duty which Mothers 

each Mother owes te her - off-ſpring, to be its Nurſe, as tbeir own 

well as Bearer ; and therefore not tb be neglected, but 

only when neceſſity makes the excuſe: But if you put 

them abroad, chuſe out a Nurſe by theſe directions; 
whereof 1 have had ſo good experience, that in the pla- 

ing out of fourteen of you, I never yet had cauſe to 
remove one, ws it was time that you ſhould be brought 

Hy ; 
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ante Let dow n abel woman; | thoſe ſlirring ſpirits not Cha of a 
3 having fewer dregs to make their milk unwholeſome, Nurſe. 
but their cheerfulneſs exhilirates the Babe, and gives it 
a more pleaſurable life and motion too; while ſuch 
whoſe ſprightlineſs can't abide to ſit, muſt dance the child 
about, or give it ſome ſuch agitation and divertiſement; 
when lumpiſh women let it hang in arms, till it be al- 
moſt crippled for want of change. 
2. Then let her be healthy complexioned, of auch 
freſh ruddineſs, as ſhews ſhe's not infirm: But chiefly take 
care that ſhe have no hereditary miſchief; ſuch as may 
be ſuck'd in by. yours unto. -Its detriment, may be re- | if 
medileſs. 3 | 
103 Let ber be much given to be cleanly; ; this Gale 
conduces to health, which depends in a great degree 
upon neatneſs in us all; But eſpecially in ſuch little 
| ones, whom Nature hath not moulded to perfection ; but 
that *tis purging out a more abundant excrement: For "ii 
which cauſe, we may daily ſee the very Brutes officivus 
in; this kind of care. 

4. Then be ſhe ſuch an one as lives. not by the pen-: 
ny, but hath a Cow or two at leaft, or ſuch ſupplies 
as may prevent the pinching of the belly through want: 
For where the purſe muſt bleed for every pint of Milk ' 
the Child muſt eat, *twill -be- not improb le it many 1 
times may go without. Whence tis obſerv'd, that 1 
meat is much leſs free in all ſuch houſes (howſoever 
rich) where all comes in by daily purchaſe, than at 
the Farmers, from whoſe Barns and Stores there come. 
1 for which no * money is expended. 
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Be careful too, the Husband be not given unto drink: 
For at ſome time or other, he'll come home in ſuch 
Na ber. à condition, as may endanger much the little weak- 
lag. And if in ſuch diſturbances they many times do 
miſchief to themſelves, tis to be feared a greater miſ- 
chief 20 8 befal ſuch a little one as cannot 1 its 
A055 11 55, 
land: it is beſt e bes We "agyixct the man 
and wife: For none can tell what raſh actions there 
may be done, when they are in rage; or how the 
Child may ſuffer when they can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from mad people: For conteſts which happen be- 
toten men and wives, are moſtly managed in ſo much 
+ heat; as frequently produce actions which we 0 wy 
when we cannot help our ſelves. 
lf you are provided to your good liking, be not too 
_ kafty-in+the fétching of it home: at two years end 
&? ſoon enough and that's confirm'd by my experience 
in not a few, all kept abroad till they would: run e 
* houſe alone. ung io no 13 ant 
But when 1 home, * not a means 
— ſpoil your hopes with too much fondneſs. The 
leſs the Child is loll'd in Arms, thei better. And by 
o much the food of it is good and plain, by ſo much the 
healthier you ſhall have it: For all ſweet things cloy 
the: Stomack; and multiplied in variety, both are of 
difficult digeſtion. The ſtomach better deals with ſim- 
food; from hence much eaſier, and more ſurely, 
ir contracts a firmer nouriſhment. And tho' Phyſici- 
ans generally decry the uſe of Milk, as too Phlegma- 
tick, yet mine own experience as much aſſerts it; 
there being ten of you, who 1 believe may vye with 
ſuchꝭ a number of any one man's in the world beſide, 
for health, ſtrength and ſtraitneſs, Wers have been all 
true Trojans at a Milk-bow'lt. : 
And ſurely it is beſt, not to ſin Children i in their 
food ; Ao that ſuppers be light, and not too near to 
bedw-ard: For they are generally made more greedy 
by denial; and if they light on opportunity, will gorge 
themſeves into a ſurfeit; when they that uſually feed 
while . will, ere when _ have e | 
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A Preſent for an Apprentite. 73 
Tis alſo beſt to break your Children of their wills, Chi/2rer's 
_ Cen. with the ſooneſt; and bring them to that paſs, to Obedience. 
know your will, not theirs, muſt be their Law : For 
tis an intolerable plague, to pleaſe them in their hu- 
mours; and as pernicious to themſelves, there being 
ſometimes a neceflity their minds ſhould not be followed, 
| which then they fret and. fume at to their hurt; where- 
as, when once they're taught to ſubmit, and kept to 
that, they forthwith leave off to diſpute, and readily 
comply with that, which not their fancy, but your 
judgment ſhall think fit; and without blubbering, and 
ſtir, give up themſelves to a ſilent obedience : Which is 
moſt eaſily effected by ſuch a tenor of behaviour, which 
is regular, conſtant and uniform, ſo that they know what 
they are to expect. | 
Do not torment your Children with the curioſity of CZ;/Jren te 
Apparel, when they (to keep their Cloaths neat) muſt »/e Eæer- 
be reſtrained from exerciſe, as neceſſary for their health, ci. 
as their meat is. Nature having ſo diſpos'd the incli- 
nation of young things, that they are gameſome all in 
ſuch a meaſure, that the more ſlothful creatures are very 
lively in their youths; and the young Calves and Lambs 
do skip and play, while their more ſober dams look 
gravely on: And *tis becauſe there are more moiſt and 
cruder humours ordained to afford a freer nouriſhment 
for ſupply of growth, that ſtand in need of a more | 
abundant diſcuſſion, and digeition. And indeed there's 55 
none of us, tho' much inclined to deny our ſelves to ; 
ſerve our pride, but think it a reſtraint, vexatious | 
enough, to be confin'd to touch not, taſte not, handle 
not. And *tis ridiculous to ſee when a nice Lady is 
dreſt as fine as hands can make her, with what a caution 
ſhe's aware, leſt any dirty thing ſhould touch. her ; and 
is in need of a glaſs cover, where her finery may well 
be ſeen, and yet fecur'd. Then what vexation is it for 
a child that's full of life, and fond of play, to be kept in 
without motion, leſt it ſhould foul its apron, or put a 
knot or curl out of its proper ſituation ! 
When they're grown big enough to be ſent to School, C;/7-e2 zo 
tis beſt to place them out at board: For Children when goto School. 
put out to board, are taught betimes to make their 
party good with others; and learn in ſome meaſure that 5 
art, to overſee their own, concerns, which they have ſo 


* 


much 
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much need of in the world: For in a kind of little Com- 
monwealth they learn thoſe ſubtilties in ſmallet Volumes, 
which after ward helps their practice in their weightier 
affairs; when the elder trapan the younger, till they are 
abus d, grow. wiſer, and learn mote wit by their expe- 
rience, which they ſoon exerciſe upon the reſt. And 
ſurely I have ſeen ſo much of eraft among theſe young 
ones, to bring to paſs their projects, and cunning wa- 
rineſs to ſnun and diſappoint an oppoſite contrivance; 
that I have thought it could not be, that Cat ſhould fail 
to mouſe well, which was ches pracie d in all taking arts, 
when but a kiting. ei OS vit qu 319+ ut 
Beſides the great advantage of their: mutual Aeriſion, 
When tis a ſhame to do thoſe things which are unhand- 
ſome, which they'll not fail to vex the faulty with; 
buy which means I have known ſome ſoon reclaifn'd, 
| — an nn. yea! ane weg was without 
Nor 1s: the help which they afford WP how in their 
Win leſs conſiderable; when tlie leſs knowing may 
conſult the wiſer, and have a. fatisfation more accom- 
modated unto their „ than by a 8 
inſtruction. 
They are likewiſe in chil: coutſs undet ſuch à con- | 
ſtant Diſcipline, ſo over-look'd, and fix'd to mind the 
main deſign, and ſet befide occaſions of diverſion ;! that 
without doubt, if God gives wherewith to beat the 
charge, there's no expedient like this for their Educati- 
on; provided that you uſe the greateſt caution; both for 
their manners and their learning: For the impreſſions 
are great which example gives in that ſo pliant age, 
which generally is prone to cloſe ao that which 1n 1ts 
eee is pernicious. „10 
For which cauſe I've obſerved many acquire ſuch wok 
labia, as have undone their Father's hopes, and pro- 
ſtituted themſelves to ſuch diſſoluteneſs, that they were 
irrecoverable, There is alſo another loſs of time which 
5 | can bardly admit of redemption ; and that is, When a 
| child is plac'd with thoſe whoſe faculties afford not, 
or 1 wenden not We: he „ be im- 
. 1. 0 
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be; in a conſtant courſe of pious government, with ſuck 
who are not factiouſſy Religious, but rather for the pra- 
ctice of it than the prattle, and for the power of it 
than the ſhew : For you muſt know, an high concern- 
ment depends here, and tlie eternal intereſt of a ſou] 
Good Education having ſuch an influence on the fu- 
ture life, that God takes Abraham's: feed as members of 
his Covenant, becauſe he knew their nurture would be 
pious, that he would teach his children, aud his heuſhold 2 
after him. And truly this might be perſwaſive, not only 
with: the ſober-minded; but with thoſe too, leſs piouſſy 
affected e Fon there adn ſent out from Schools, where 
a-profane perſon has had the Government, who have 
not proved very! diſſolute; as might! be inſtanc'd in- 
many hundrads, if tit were proper to name ben 
lara, bas tert) mods one 4: 3 . 
Therefore let the Maſterche of ſ Ws uhblamoebleniofs 00% dc boat 
as may give greateſt:confidence. no ill example will be Maſter. 
given: For if the beſt of us are more inclin'd to follow thoſe 
that lead us by practice, than by precepty - ſurely - thoſe: 
ns cg capable to judge whether what is ſaid 
be right; and to have: their will conducted by their un- 
der ſtanding) may well be expected to _ pa Her to 
the example of their leaders. 
0 Let him be not a linguift only, de skilbd in, 3 
| 28 able to teach the FTongues; but alſo one that hath 4 
a. livelyeimagination, and a facility of excpreſſion; for, 
it is of, little value ton he. able to ſpeak, if it be not 
to the purpoſe; or -withi ſuch effect as may convince, 
the hearer: And indeed the moſt important matter, if: 4 
not properly expreſs'd, can hardly make its way even to = 
witer:udgments, unleſs in the immediate exerciſe of a), 
ſevere diſctetion, and the odds as much, as beauty cloath'd! 
in rags, andi ſet out in rich attire. Where there is that 
advantage of a man off taſte, to communicate his ideas- 
to thoſe who are juſt beginning to make their collecti- 
on, it is like a daſh of Musk and Amber; which gathers? 
ſtrengthaby after-uſe, and gives an excellent perfume 
unto thoſe. N ee e Would prove but? 
mean: 4 n þ 1 
And let bim have an art to mould che Tongue unto: 
a N nee and a v ray of 1 er as ſinooth as 1 
e346 nn 270 ont 0 l Oyl: 
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Qyl: For 'tis a great advantage, when tender Tongues. 
are timely ſet in tune 34 i 01,9 
Let him be of a gentile and generous behaviour, a per- 
ſor: beyond the condition of a meer Scholar: One that may 
impreſs on their youth all gentiler qualities, and give them 
ſuch a taſte of noble- mindedneſs, as may create in them 
a value of their reputations; and take them off from 
every thing that is mean, by giving them a ſenſe that 
ifs below them. Fhe way to deal with youth, is as far 
out of the courſe of that ſeverity which only deals with 
them as with ſlaves, fit for no other nurture than that 
of blows; as a principle of inward life, is above that 
motion which is only violent: For whereas the one 
ceaſeth with the force, and is no longer than the fear 
indures; the other (when once grown into a habit) 
will bear them company untq their Graves; and when. 
they're men, reſtrain their thoughts from what is vile, 
and be a ſpur to ſuch deſigns as may prove noble and 
| heroick, And who can think it is mean to breed up 
| liberal and ingenuous Children, and ſo cow their ſpirits, 
and depreſs them to ſuch a ſervileneſs, as knows no 
| ſpur, but that of ſmart, and acts all duty as in Bride- 
| well, under ſevere correction? And Government, 
which ſhould have obedience following it; drawn by 
the ſeriſe of benefit and kindneſs, is degenerated into 6 
tyranny, driving before it thoſe, who only do, becauſe 
they muſt; being beaten out of love with what they 


[ ſhould delight in. Youths when- thus brought to their 
© _ . poſtures, to ſtand like Vagabonds faſt at a Whipping- 
1 poſt ; are in a mighty forwardneſs to act their parts on 
1 tbe Worlds Stage, and to be produced in ſtations and 
N characters of moment, to which they may be entitled 
by their Births and Fortunes! 


It is of great importance, that he who hath the go- 
1 vernment of youth, ſhould be a perſon of much diſcre - 
iS tion; as being (not only to bend their irregularities by 
the rectitude of unerring principles, and to fix their 
wild and looſe thoughts, by ſuch a Diſcipline as keeps 
them intent to all the documents and exerciſes of vir- 
tue) but alſo to over- ſre their manner, and vigilantly to 
prevent the ſpreading of thoſe roots their hearts are 
full of: To bend every flip, according as it can bear it: 
| Jo diſcern their different affections, and move them * 
1 y 
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by ſuch expedients as are moſt accommodated to their 
ſeveral inclinations: To moderate their differences, and 
give ſuch judgment. as may eaſily evince his. equanimi- 
ty unto them all. How great his prudence ſhould be, 
and his moderation, that ſhall judge without Law, of what 


ſhall: be done amiſs, making what he pleaſe an offence, 


and puniſhing that offence as he pleaſes ? What judgment 


to diſcern the difference of tempers, and to apply it moſt 


ſuitable to each particular Genius; withal to condeſcend 
co the infirmities of youth, and to make proper allowance 
do their tender capacities, and not to expect they ſhall im- 
mediately apprehend what to him is very plain; for there 


is nothing hard to thoſe that do already know it?) 
But there is nothing more neceſſary, than that his 


ſpirit be elate and generous and ſuch as naturally ſcorns 


to ſtoop to things that are mean, tho' no eye be con- 


ſcious: For the opportunities are great which occur to 


thoſe that have the Tutorage of Youth, to over- bear 
them for their own advantage, and to compenſate that 


wherein they injure them, by freedom from thoſe. pu- 


. niſhments, which like the Papal Purgatory they carry 


in their keeping. Beſide the temptation to pinch them 
in their diet, which no expedient can prevent in the 
ſordid-ſpirited: And no man wiſely can commit the ſu- 
ſtenance of his Children, which ſhould be plentiful and 
largeſt, to ſupply the growth of younger years, unto 
ſuch baſe and avaritious tempers, as think there's no- 


thing vile which brings a Gain. | 


When your Children are placed thus abroad, be care 
ful that you don't divert their ſtudies, nor interrupt 


their {trict attendance by avocations at home, at any time 
which is not general: For all ſuch callings off, don't 


only intermit the buſineſs they're imploy'd in, and loſe 


that time which might be profitably ſpent; but they go 
looſe and loſe thoſe things which they had got: Their 
Memoirs, like leaky Casks, ſoon letting out thoſe rudi- 
ments which were infuſed into them at leiſure and with 
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difficulty, and which is worſe, they are thereby taken off 


and made leſs apt again to apply themſelves to Learning, 
becauſe they are habituated to play and the love of Falenet, 
and the application of their thoughts is diſturbed, by the 
remembrance of that pleaſure which they had. at home. 

But tho? you keep them thus abroad, yet let them 
| Rill 


* 


ſtill be furn iſlied with ſupplies of money ſuitable to ſuch 
expence as Children uſe: For thereby they? Il be inſtruct- 
ed in that warineſs and caution, Which is required in 
all Bargain making, and in that petty. trading that's 
2 themſelves, and by loſs of pence which are precious 
o them, they learn the art to deal in greater nations, f 
= to avoid being drawn in to their diſadvantage. 

But whether at home, or abroad, be careful e 
ta / exact an abſolute ohedience, to have your will obſer- 
ved as a lam; for by that means you'll much facilitate 

_ your government of them, and make them by cuſtom 
much more tractable; which may be done with as much 
eaſe as love, provided that the courſe: be conſtant, 
whence Youths like Nages which nate well ens ol 
take pleaſure and delight int. 140 

When now they're fit to put into the tid. 0 ee 

fub how. you diſpoſe of them, and in what manner; 
for there's no loſs; ſo great, as not to- be put in a Way; 
nor can there be a greater miſchief done us, than not 
to be bred up to ſome convenient imployment; nay, 

; thaprovided for with a moſt large ſubſiſtence: For 
doubtleſs God deſigns no one to be an idle; drone, 

e when we read: Adam, tho' in Paradiſe, Was ſet to Till 
the Ground; nor any that was made only for ſport 
and recreation. And indeed, a viler race we hardly 
know, than thoſe among, us, whoſe. paſtime is their only 
buſineſs, and their conſideration how they may ſpend 
their times and their eſtates, in, Riot, Cards and Dice; 
and rack their labouring Tenants, to ſupply their pro- 
digal exceſſes: Contemning thoſe as pitiful Mechanicks, 
who by ſome uſeful, art conduce to help the Common- 
wealth, while they themſelves are without any Myſtery, 
and only know ſuch arts as make them vile. Therefore 
if, God ſhall ſo far bleſs you, as that you have an ample 
patrimony to bequeath to yours; yet bring them up in 
ſome ſuch way, wherein they may be uſeful unto the 
oommon good, and able to promote their own con- 
cCerns: For there's no reaſon that's more evident (ex- 
cept God's curſe upon ill-gotten goods) why ſuch Eſtates 
which Father's in the City get, are quickly run out by 
their Heirs, than that they're bred up not to get, but to 
ſpend. Beſide the common indigence of thoſe (even in 


their large revenues) Who have. no means o add 4. 
ut 
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but ſpend their yearly income, whereby their want of 
mony, is greater, than that of men who by ſome pro- 
fitable Trade provide for their own maintenance. Hence 
we daily, ſee thoſe Gentlemen. out- vy'd, who only live 
upon their means, tho' of ſome hundreds by the: year, 
by mean Trades, which by a wary and induſtrious ma- 
nagement, afford a fairer ſubſiſtence, and have ready 
caſh ſupply'd by daily gettings ; when the others with 
empty pockets long for the rent-day, And which is 
worſe, their Children, which have been bred up to bear 
a ſhare in their profuſion, are at the end turn'd off 
without any portions ſuitable to the quality they have 
been bred in; whereby they become pitiful Paraſites, 
to lick their fingers at the elder Brother's Tables; or if 
they have more ſpirit, ſeek their Fortunes by ſuch ex- 

pedients, as ſometimes bring them to untimely ends. 

Hut be advis'd of two things, in the diſpoſing of your 
Children into the World. 11 
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3 
I. Do not Weaken your Eſtate fo far for their pro- Father's 
viſion, as that it grow faint, and not able to hold out Caution. 


for your own handſome ſubſiſtence : For the ſtock ſhould 
be free for the ſupply of the Branches; yet ſo, as that 
there may be ſuſhcient left to keep its ſelf in vigour, I 
my ſelf knew a perſon of good worth, who too freely 
expended upon his numerous off-ſpring : and I have 
often griev'd at the ſight of his retrenchments, a con- 
dition to which he had reduced himſelf, by dividing too 
largely among them. | : 9 

2. So order your matters, that your Children may 
ever know, that the branches bear not the root, But the 
root them; and ſo reſerve a competent part of your 
Eſtate in your own hands, as to command their obe- 
dience by their future expectances. For as *tis retro- 
gade, that the River ſhould go back to feed the Foun- 
tain, and Children treaſure up for their Parents; ſo is 
it rare to find out that affection, which aſcends to ſuch 
a proportion as it deſcended. And the vaſt experience 


which the World-affords of perſons whoſe indulgence. 


hath undone them, and laid them proſtrate unto their 
contempts, whom (had they ſtill reſerved what to be- 
ſtow) they might have found as obſervant of their 


nods; may well induce the warieſt caution here, and 


make 


i 


— 


Fragen for an Apprentice. 
make you wiſe ſtill to retain the power to command 
the ſpitting in your Parlour while you live. a 
And now you are ſuppos'd to be in the laſt paſſage of 

ar life, like ripened Corn in ſuch a tendency, as gives 
back to the Earth that bare it. And here be not con- 
dern'd in ſuch contrivance, as may deſign a pompous 
Funeral; for coſt expenſively laid out on that, will 
ny little turn unto account; and don't agree with 
ſuch reſlections as we ſhould make upon our Graves. 
It more concerns us to take care to make us friends 
of the unrighteous Mammon, and be ſuch: Stewards of 
thoſe things with which the heavenly providence hath 
intruſted us, as beſt agrees with the deſigns, for which q 
he hath profeſt that he gives them to us. And tho) 
there be no merit in Alms-deeds, as Popiſh Doctrine 
would perſwade us; yet 7% do good, and te communi- 
tate, are ſuch ſacrifices wherewith God is well pleaſed, 
And there is much in that Speech of the Angel to 
Cornelius, Thy. prayers and Alms-deeds are come up in 
 * wemembrance before God; being there rendred as the 
reaſon why Peter with the Goſpel is ſent to bim, 
beſides the many promiſes made of repayment of what 


ſhall be ſo laid out; ſo that it is not to be doubted, but 
the beſt uſe that we can make of our goods, is, that they 
be imployed in the relief of the neceſſitous; and that 
the beſt way to treaſure up, is ſo to ſpend. If there- 
Fore God ſhall bleſs your ſubſtance with increaſe, re- 
member that there is always this intereſt due to him; 
and while you take care to provide for your own 
Family, let not God's Houſhold (the poor) be unpro- 
vided for: Which will be an expedient ſo to take 
your leave of this the preſent world, as that your exit 
may be with applauſe. And ten times better twill be : 
for you to have the poor follow your corpſe, with their Al. 
-acknowledgments of your Charity and Alms-deeds, than 
to have the Town-talk of you, that you left thouſands 
behind you in your Coffers. And verily, that is an un- 
N  *thrifty providence, that with a many bags deſigns to 
if make a purchaſe of the Town-talk, which for the moſt 
| | part proves to be cenſorious; when much more happily 
j we may be carried hence, perfum'd with that acceptable 
| © remembrance which our good actions ha behind 
. 17r 8 22 | 
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